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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


THE FORMAL VALIDITY AND REAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 


— ontological argument is generally supposed to have been 

refuted. Theologians are as ready to accept this verdict as 
philosophers. A professor of divinity has recently declared that 
the argument cannot be given formal or syllogistic statement 
without revealing a fallacy.1 This challenge can be met, by the 
following double syllogism. 


ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENT (SHORT FORM) 


Major Premise: Whatever is coherently conceivable is either 
actual or an unactualized [but real, more than merely “logical” ] 
potency. 

Minor Premise: God, or Perfect Being, is coherently conceivable. 

Conclusion: God is either actual or an unactualized potency. 

Third Premise: God is not an unactualized potency [potency 


of perfection” being meaningless or selfcontradictory ]. 

Conclusion: God is actual. 

Where is the fallacy? True, one may question the premises; 
but if an argument can be refuted by showing that its premises 
are not absolutely indubitable, then what philosophical argument, 
for no matter what conclusion, can stand? Furthermore, the 
premises are capable of rational support. 


*D. C. Macintosh, in his review of my Man’s Vision of God and the 
Logic of Theism (Willett, Clark & Co., 1941) in The Review of Religion, 
VI, no. 4, pp. 445-446. I am indebted to Professor Macintosh for causing me 
to see the need for a more formal statement of the argument. There is a 
virtually syllogistic formulation in my book; but it is a single syllegism, 
which means that more concentrated insight is required to evaluate the 
truth of the premises. The syllogism, however, is formally sound, or 
becomes so with the omission of one inessential word (“arbitrary”— 
see p. 333). And it has certain advantages over the formulation given in 
this article. The article and chapter should serve to supplement each other 
for those interested. 
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The major premise says that meaning is a relation which, as 
such, requires a term, and that, though this term need not in 
ordinary cases have the modus of actuality, it must in all cases 
have some mode of reality, the minimal mode, and the only 
alternative to actual existence, consisting in real, ontological poten- 
tiality.2 Kant’s “hundred dollars”, for example, are in no case 
absolutely unreal. In referring to them (or to fairies, if these be 
coherently conceived) we are referring to the real world as such 
that dollars (or fairies) at least might be given existence, or 
at some time might have been given it ; and only—our major premise 
asserts—because such capacity to produce dollars is really there in 
present or past existence can we have the idea. 

Of course, some deny that “capacity” or “potentiality” has any 
objective meaning. But once more, in philosophy anything can be 
denied; the question is, how well advised, selfcritical, sincere, is 
the denial? To this point we shall return. 

Professor Macintosh says the argument makes ambiguous use 
of “possibility”, as meaning sometimes epistemological or logical 
and sometimes ontological possibility. (He makes a similar remark 
about two meanings of being and of necessity, but as this repre- 
sents the same sort of misunderstanding I shall say no more of it.) 
On the contrary, the argument asserts as a doctrinal premise that 
meanings are logically possible only because referents are ontologi- 
cally possible or actual. Only pseudo-ideas, like roundsquare, can 
be without real terms of their meaning-relations, and even such 
ideas, if they are not sheer nonsense, contain as constituents ideas 
with real terms. (The first minor premise excludes the idea of God 
both from the class of pseudo-ideas and from that of nonsense. 
“Coherently conceivable” means neither simply meaningless nor 
inconsistent in meaning.) Surely an idea is not the idea merely of 
its own possibility or actuality, the idea that one might have or 
has the idea—of what? An idea stands in relation to the actuality, 
or if not the actuality, then the possibility, of that which it means, 
its object, and not merely in relation to itself as actual or possible. 
We are never thinking merely of what might be thought of, but 
always of what might, or else actually does, exist, and therefore 


*For a defence of the negative to this position, see Ledger Wood, The 
Analysis of Knowledge, Princeton University Press, 1941. 
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can be thought of. In short the argument premises that subjective 
or logical or epistemological possibility is sufficient evidence for 
the disjunction: real existence or real potency of existence. (Kant 
is wrong in saying the argument must deduce actuality from 
“mere possibility”. Rather, the premise is the selfevident non- 
potentiality of perfection, together with the disjunction referred 
to.) 

It has been objected to the idea of real potency that when a 
possibility is verified we have an actuality as the datum.’ This 
seems implicitly to deny that the future as such can be given; for 
the future is never actual while it is future, yet it is not bare 
unreality either, for then to predict must be to talk about nothing, 
and hence to say nothing true or false. And if futurity, the non- 
actual yet real, can never be experienced, how can we have any 
idea of it? Also, purpose as such, it seems, can only be given if 
potency is; for the purpose cannot contain the desired state 
actually, nor yet fail to contain something of it potentially. And 
some of the greatest logicians and mathematicians, including 
Peirce, have held that mathematical ideas of continuity and 
infinity necessarily refer to something more than mere actuality, 
to what can or could be done or thought, whether it actually is or 
not, and this cam is a special case of real potency. 

It is also said (e.g., by Ledger Wood) that to omniscience 
things would just be what they are, with no might be about it. 
This, however, presupposes a definition of omniscience which 
theologians have lately been subjecting to destructive criticism. 
Omniscience would know truly, and if existence is really potential 
as well as actual, that is what omniscience would see it to be. 
We can turn the tables on Wood’s argument, and hold that the 
idea of perfection, when coherently defined (see below), requires 
that there be potentiality as well as actuality, and that every idea 
must have at least one of these as its referent. In other words, it 
could, I believe, be shown that, unless the major premise were 
true, God could not even be conceivable. These interconnections 
of ideas, could they be demonstrated, would restore to the 
ontological argument the simplicity of assumption for which 
Anselm valued it. For the third premise is also, as we shall see, 


* Wood, op. cit. 161. 
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derivable from an inspection of the meaning of perfection. So 
the only required premise of the entire reasoning is that perfection 
is conceivable. As will be shown, this premise is supported by evi- 
dence. Anselm made only one major mistake, aside from the almost 
trivial one that some but not all of his formulations imply that 
existence is a predicate. His major mistake was that he failed to 
explore the possible ways of defining perfection, and for this and 
other reasons failed to realize that his own definition was inco- 
herent and hence not an “idea” in the required sense. 

There is still another way of avoiding employment of the major 
premise. An alternative premise (or some might so regard it; to 
me it comes to the same thing) might be: every idea stands in 
relation to an essence, either as embodied or as unembodied in 
existence. But the essence “perfection” cannot be unembodied, 
for in this case “essence and existence are identical”, or at least 
inseparable, This means, not that existence is a predicate, but 
that “inalienability of existence” is a predicate involved in the 
predicate, perfection. I shall show that there is here no fallacy. 
But it is true that the sense in which essence and existence are 
inseparable in perfection is less simple, requires more careful 
analysis, than the older theologians, with their mistaken definition 
of perfection, perceived. This way of approaching the argument I 
shall not develop in this article. 

The evidence for the minor premise, that God is coherently 
conceivable, is first of all the fact that perfection can be meaning- 
fully defined in terms that, so far as inquiry has gone, do not 
yield incompatible consequences. This makes it, not certain, but 
more or less probable, that the idea is coherent. But there is more 
decisive evidence. It can be argued that logic and ethics inevitably 
make at least implicit use of the idea of perfection. Reasoning is 
sound so far as it is capable of reducing the discrepancy between 
our knowledge and the ideal of perfect knowledge or omniscience; 
and conduct is right so far as, within our capacity, our motivation 
accords with the ideal of wholly enlightened or perfect goodwill, 
that is, with the holiness or allrighteousness of God. One need not 


J “See my Man’s Vision of God, already referred to, especially chapters 
1 and iii. Also my articles, “A Mathematical Analysis of Theism”, Rev. of 
Relig., VIII, pp. 20-38; and “Whitehead’s Idea of God”, in Schilpp’s The 
Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead (pp. 513-560). 
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make this reference to perfection in logic and ethics explicit, but 
there is a strong case for the view that only when this is done 
have we made clear what the concepts we are using in these 
subjects really imply. If then we should have to admit that the 
idea of perfection is incoherent, nonsensical, it would follow that 
the ideal to which all our striving necessarily refers is nonsense ; 
and in that case we should fall into nonsense whatever we con- 
cluded, since the ideal necessarily involved in all our striving 
cannot be given up. 

In addition, the cosmological argument, which Kant held pre- 
supposes the ontological, in reality supports it at its perhaps 
weakest point, the minor premise. For if it can be shown that we 
must admit a necessary being, and if (to anticipate what is to 
be demonstrated in detail below) the ontological argument 
shows that perfection involves necessary existence—and this it 
shows whether or not the coherence of perfection be assumed— 
and if further, as Kant admits, we have no conception of a 
character other than perfection which could render a being non- 
contingent, then the assumption of coherence for our concept of 
perfection is the only way to meet the demand whose validity the 
cosmological argument establishes. Thus, as Thomists contend, the 
cosmological argument does not require the independent con- 
clusiveness (i.e., formal validity and premises that are certain) 
of the ontological; but on the other hand, as Thomists fail to see, 
neither is the cosmological argument by itself so strong or the 
ontological by itself so weak but that the two together are stronger 
than either taken separately. To these matters we shall return. 

To say that there is a coherent conception or definition of 
perfection is not to say that the most usual definitions are so. 
These might all contain incoherent factors; yet some definition 
sufficiently similar to deserve the name “perfection” (or the name 
God) might be free from incoherence. Now the truth is that per- 
fection can be defined in two (through combination making three) 
subtly distinguishable ways. Let us call the two definitions (to be 
stated in the next paragraph) Anselmian and non-Anselmian, or 
Absolute and Relative perfection, A and R. R perfection (which 
I also cali Reflexive transcendence) was never clearly formulated 
by classical theology, which devoted all its attention to A, although 
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this, as seems now to have been proved, is incoherent, not indeed 
in itself, as definition of a quality, but as definition of the total 
quality of a being, leaving no respect in which the same being could 
be not A but R. Thus “to be A in every respect, R in no respect”, 
to be -RA, is (it can be shown) incoherent (somewhat as, though 
a side is not an angle, to have sides and no angles is nonsense) and 
thus the coherent idea of the perfect being, if there is such an 
idea, is either AR or -AR. The coherence of AR would mean that 
the idea of a being in some but not necessarily in all respects A, 
and that of a being in some but not necessarily in all respects R, 
are both coherent and hence, by the ontological argument, the 
objects of each exist; but it could also be shown that these objects 
must be not two beings but one, described from two points of view. 
It would then follow that -RA (and likewise -AR) is incoherent 
since it denies that the being which is absolutely perfect is also, 
in some other aspect, relatively perfect, and this would contradict 
the result of the ontological argument based upon the coherence of 
AR. So Anselm had no right to use the argument to support -RA 
until he had shown that the assumed coherence of this concept was 
better supported by evidence than the coherence of AR (also than 
that of -AR). 

Anselmian and non-Anselmian perfection agree in regarding 
the perfect being as such that no other being, actual or conceivable, 
can surpass it, say in power, or knowledge. (It is deducible that 
no other being could equal it.) But A perfection excludes, and R 
perfection requires, the relation of selfsurpassing. The one per- 
fection is static, the other inclusive of process, though of only one 
kind of process, increase in value. Now the whole of modern 
philosophy has tended, with increasing emphasis and clarity, to 
support the view that the timeless absolute is a pseudo-conception, 
having no coherent meaning. But the “Selfsurpassing Surpasser 
of all beings individually other than itself” need not, and almost 
surely cannot, be timeless, and it has yet to be shown that it 
involves any inconsistency. It does avoid the most generally recog- 
nized inconsistencies which have been urged against the absolute 
(-RA). 

It might appear that the contrast between A and R would render 
their union in one being an incoherent idea. But, as I have else- 
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where shown,® A and FR do not conflict with but demand each 
other. There is nothing freakish about this, since it is only a 
supreme instance of the “law of polarity” (Morris Cohen). Unity 
is nothing where there is no diversity to unify, diversity nothing 
unless it is summed up in some unitary, overall value; permanence 
is nothing except in relation to change, change nothing except with 
a permanent subject of change; cause, even supreme cause, is 
nothing apart from all effects, nor effects apart from causes. The 
two aspects of God’s perfection, A and R, enable him to contain 
the categorical polarities within his own being, and thus really to 
be supreme and inclusive, whereas the traditional -RA doctrine 
involved the contradiction that the supreme being failed to embrace 
the polar relations and their relata, and so was /ess than all reality 
as including both the absolute and the relative, both unity and 
diversity, etc. (The sense in which even the contrast good-evil falls 
within God I have repeatedly discussed in the writings already 
referred to.) 

Upon the coherence of R perfection, whether as -RA, or as 
AR, the fate of the ontological argument seems largely to depend. 
For the striking thing is that non-Anselmian perfection, assuming 
its coherence, yields an ontological argument just as readily as the 
Anselmian, when that is granted to be coherent. Perfection, defined 
through either A or R, supports the second minor premise, that 
there can be no such thing as the potency of perfection. Perfection 
is existent or nothing. This is Anselm’s great discovery. Its reason- 
ableness we have now to consider. 

If real potentiality means a capacity of nature or reality to 
produce something, then if there be potentiality of perfection 
there is productive capacity sufficient to produce a perfect (un- 
surpassable) being. But such capacity must itself be unsurpassable 
in its productiveness, and it seems that it could not be distin- 
guished from the perfect being it is to be able to produce, And 
also, as Anselm points out, a producible being, were it produced, 
could not be perfect. It would be surpassed in duration by a con- 
ceivable being posited as produced still earlier, or as lasting to a 
later date, or both—unless a produced being could be immortal. 
Nor does it seem that a produced being could be omniscient, such 


*See, for example, the articles above referred to. 
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that no more knowing being other than itself is conceivable. An 
unsurpassable being, if such is conceivable, must surely be con- 
ceived as eternal in the sense of having no beginning or end in 
time; potentiality means that a transition is conceivable from po- 
tential to actual existence; but what can be meant by an eternal 
transition, or a transition to eternality, to the status of never 
having come to be? 

Thus we could formulate a longer version of the ontological 
argument in which the second minor premise would be the con- 
clusion from two additional premises, such as: unactualized 
potency involves a conceivable transition to existence, but such 
transition could not terminate in a being unsurpassable, perhaps 
even in any, and surely not in every, respect; or again, nothing 
unactual is objectively possible unless an adequate cause (direct or 
remote) of its actuality is actual, but (a) an adequate cause of 
an unsurpassable being must itself be an unsurpassable being, and 
(b) a caused being could not be unsurpassable, for it is surpassed 
by a being that needs no cause but is selfexistent and therefore 
selfdetermined and powerful in a sense contradictory of the 
notion of unsurpassability. Thus it is doubly and trebly proved 
that there can be no such thing as the potentiality of perfection. 

In the idea of God as R or AR a kind of potentiality is, indeed, 
implied. But it is the potential existence, not of a perfect being, 
but of certain states of a perfect being already and always existing. 
Here there is in the antecedent state of the being adequate cause, or 
ground of potentiality, for the subsequent state. The all-other- 
surpassing being brings forth new “others” to surpass and embrace, 
and by enriching itself with these new relations and relata it sur- 
passes its previous self. The capacity to do this was part of its ante- 
cedent perfection as AR. Also, that the new state has come into ex- 
istence does not contradict its perfection as a state. For this perfec- 
tion consists simply in its being a state of a being “surpassing all, 
including self”. On the other hand, for a being, rather than merely 
one of its states, to come into existence means that the being is sur- 
passed by an at least conceivable being which might have existed 
longer, or even one which would not need to come into existence 
but would exist eternally and necessarily, and thus enjoy independ- 
ence from any other being as ground of its possibility or actuality. 
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Let us turn to some well known objections to the argument and 
evaluate them in the light of our analysis. (I postpone to the last the 
formidable objection of Kant that perfection is merely a “regula- 
tive ideal’. ) 

The argument is not to be refuted by the sometimes proposed 
but quite illogical principle: Jf the perfect being exists, it exists 
necessarily. To make an existence subject to an “if”, and yet to 
speak of it as one that would be necessary if it were actual, that 
is, if nonnecessarily it did exist as necessary, is to talk in self- 
contradictions. The only place to halt the argument, to insert an if, 
is where the logical positivists halt it, prior to the assumption of a 
meaningful concept. Once that is granted, possibilities, alternatives, 
drop out, since perfection has at most but one intelligible status, 
existence. Of a word or definition we may not know that it has a 
coherent meaning; but we do know that it is nonsense to say, 
what “cannot not exist” (the precise rendering of “exists neces- 
sarily”) yet does not exist. To just such nonsense do atheism 
categorically and agnosticism hypothetically reduce the idea of 
God. Now, if what seems an idea is really nonsensical, it ought to 
be possible to point to the features in it which, by their conflict, 
generate the incoherence. If this cannot be done, we have in this 
fact itself evidence that the idea is coherent, and in the case of God 
this means evidence that its object is actual. 

We are told that there is no contradiction in removing or 
denying in thought an object with its predicates, but only in 
asserting the object while denying some predicate. Answer: the 
contradiction consists either in admitting a meaning, thus a rela- 
tion, but denying any term (even as a potency) ; or else in assert- 
ing as term a potency which is selfcontradictory, that of per- 
fection. The contradiction is not removed by ceasing to think of 
God ; for the question remains, have we ever (coherently) thought 
of him, and when we did, what was the term of the meaning 
relation? 

But does not the argument imply that “existence is a predicate”, 
and since this is false, must there not be a fallacy somewhere? 
Answer: even though the difference between merely potential and 
actual existence is not a difference as to predicate—this being all 
that Kant and the others have shown, and even it requires a 
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qualification which may be waived here*—it does not follow’ that 
the difference between contingent and necessary existence, that is, 
between things whose natures permit and those whose natures 
do not permit the alternative, potential or actual, is not a difference 
in predicate. The reason is that, in comparing the potentiality of a 
thing with the actual existence of that very thing, we are speaking 
of the same thing (I omit the necessary qualification) in both 
cases, and therefore the predicates which specify the nature of the 
thing must be common to the two cases; but in comparing 
contingent with necessary things we cannot possibly be comparing 
one and the same thing in two modalities, for this would be the 
baldest contradiction that a thing, limited by necessity of its nature 
to one mode, could yet consistently (without violating its nature) 
be conceived in the other mode. We can no more conceive man as 
necessary (limited to the one mode, actuality) than we can con- 
ceive God as contingent, the imperfection of the one negating the 
status of necessity, and the perfection of the other negating the 
status of contingency, the mode of potency. So we never have to 
ask if the existence of the perfect being would “add” anything to 
its “mere potency”, or if the necessary existence of man would 
make him perfect. Man could not be man and be perfect or 
necessary, and the perfect could not be potential and be the perfect. 
Let anyone look at Kant’s discussion of this matter and see if he 
is not muddled in regard to it. Of course God as existent neces- 
sarily is no more in predicates than just God, but God as non- 
existent (merely potential) or existent contingently, would be the 
perfect as imperfect, would be nonsense, infinitely Jess than God, 
unless God is nonsense. 

Is the argument analytic, and if so, does it not beg the question? 
Answer: the argument is syllogistic, but whether, or in what sense, 
that means it is analytic, or begs the question, we may leave to 

*See Hartshorne, Man’s Vision of God, 315-316. 

"One opponent of the argument admits this. See Wood, op. cit. 166. 
Perhaps the time will come when it will be realized that even for the 
trifling task of refuting the ontological argument it is necessary to do a 
little thinking, beyond rehashing Kant—or Aquinas. Incidentally, Anselm 
had already put the argument beyond the reach of this criticism of Kant’s 
by holding not only that what exists is more than what does not, but 
that “what cannot be conceived not to exist” is more than what can be 
conceived not to exist. The first contention treats simple existence as a 


predicate, and is objectionable; the second treats necessity, logical type, of 
existence as a predicate, and this, as we shall see, is correct. 
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logicians. We must, however, meet another Kantian counter- 
attack: if God is to be found in our idea of him, then must not 
that idea be God himself ? Answer: the content or internal referent 
of the idea is indeed God himself ; but the reference to the referent 
is not God. 

That God must, if the argument is valid, be internal to our 
idea of him is for Kant a reductio ad absurdum. But not for 
everyone! How could God be intended, if not by directly having 
him? It is sheer logic, not just sentiment, that assures us that in 
this sphere we “could not seek unless we had already found’— 
even though the finding be on a lower level of clarity than the 
seeking is in search of. What lesser thing could exhibit to our 
attention the predicate, perfection—as redness, say, a certain par- 
tially realized potency of nature, is exhibited by our psycho- 
physical organism? Perfection cannot be represented by any 
ordinary image. But besides, the very idea of God implies that all 
beings who are aware of anything must be aware of him. For he is 
the allpervasive unsurpassably comprehensive being, absent 
nowhere, functioning in and through all things so intimately that 
in abstraction from liim (per impossibile) they would be non- 
entity. How then can we have any datum and not have God as 
datum? He is not just behind or beneath or causally back of things, 
but unsurpassably direct in his relations with them. 

That the idea of God is a reference to direct experience can be 
shown (I merely outline the procedure here) from our very 
definition of perfection as “superiority to all other beings that 
exist or could exist”. What is the meaning of “all” and of 
“superior to”? How are we able to refer to the entire sweep of 
existence, the universe as such? And how are we able to speak of 
superiority, not in some utterly relative sense, superior for this 
purpose perhaps not for that, but simply, unqualifiedly superior? 
Or superior for all or the best purposes? The only intelligible 
answer to those questions is in terms of a direct experience of 
God. We know, as primitively as we know anything, that we are 
part, not the whole, of what is, and in this knowledge is involved 
the awareness of the whole as such, not in its details distinctly 
seen, but in its generic character. The sense of being coordinate 
to others, the sense of coexistence (something of which is directly 
given in the intuition of space or extension), is as primitive as 
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life itself, and the analysis of this sense reveals God as its 
intelligible content ; for only within a common impartial unity can 
such coordination obtain; and this impartial inclusiveness is 
precisely the omniscience and all-appreciativeness of God. For it 
must be a unity inclusive of values as such, if it is to explain 
coexistence.® Values distributed among persons can be compared 
and considered as coexistent only if there is a value measuring 
and including them, but this can only be the value the persons all 
have for an inclusive person. For only persons—or, at least, 
sentient individuals—have intrinsic value. 

That all experience involves direct awareness of God need not 
be proved to validate the ontological argument. It is only necessary 
that it cannot be disproved. And if, as I believe, a strong case can 
be made for the proposition, then so much the better for the 
argument and for theism. It is the coherence of arguments, not 
any one argument, that can decide as to God’s existence. 

Does the ontological argument assume an innate idea of God? 
No, it assumes a coherent idea, and from that proves the actuality 
of God, the perfect or unsurpassable, as its minimal referent, and 
then, from the universal immanence of God 





an aspect of his 
unsurpassability—it follows that all conscious beings must have 
some idea of him. Those beings, such as infants, which feel, 
rather than think, only feel God; but whatever the kind and 
degree of awareness, it will include awareness of God as the living 
universe in which all beings have their life. (The objection, that 
“universe” or “whole of actuality” is not a legitimate concept 
because all thought involves contrast and the whole has no “other”, 
can be easily shown not to apply to an AR conception of the whole. 
As to the contention that “the universe” violates the Theory of 
Types, Russell himself has said that this is not the case, so I spare 
the reader further discussion of the point.)® 

Kant, of course, keeps saying that the idea of God entirely 
transcends our experience. This is a denial of the immanence of 
God, together with the denial either that there are any true mystics 
(and it seems Kant thought there were none)’® or that philos- 


*See Whitehead, Modes of Thought 140 ff. 
* Hartshorne, op. cit. 351. 
* See his essay, “Was heisst sich im Denken orientieren?” 
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ophers, at any rate, have even the slightest mystic insight. The 
latter alternative implies a fantastically absolute difference between 
some men and others. The only reasonable conclusion seems to be 
that either the idea of God is without a referent, even a minimal 
one, and so meaningless or incoherent, or all men have some 
immediate awareness, however faint, of that referent. 

Kant’s reasons for supposing it certain that we have no direct 
experience of God are undermined by recent progress in philo- 
sophical analysis. He thought it virtually selfevident that perfection 
could not in any way be a process. This is untrue, if perfection is 
R or AR. Again, Kant thought he had proved that time is merely 
human-phenomenal, so that perfection, along with everything non- 
human or ultimate, must be assigned to the unexperienced some- 
thing behind temporal experience. Many of his arguments for the 
nonultimacy of time are now almost universally rejected and even 
the first antinomy—to my mind, the strongest of these arguments— 
is not incapable of answer.™ 

Kant also argues from his assumed (but, as has often enough 
been shown, fallacious) demonstration that determinism is abso- 
lutely true of time, and that hence there can be no divine creativity 
operative within the temporal process, where alone we could 
experience it. Again, he took as obvious that a “passive” mode of 
intuition such as ours could not give the faintest awareness of 
anything as it really is, least of all, awareness of the nature of a 
purely active or intellectual intuition such as Kant thinks he 
knows (how?) that the perfect or divine being must be. On the 
contrary, our intuitions are partly active, for we feel ourselves 
spontaneously contributing values to existence, to God; and cor- 
relatively—as Fechner was perhaps the first to see—the divine 
intuition, in order to be omniscient, must have an unsurpassably 
comprehensive and manysided sensitiveness, submissiveness—as 
Whitehead puts it, “patience”, literal passivity—toward its objects, 
such as our acts.)* Here, as in so many questions, the transition 
from -RA to R or AR alters everything (including, for example, 
the problem of evil). 


™ Hartshorne, op. cit. 234. 


nee, Zendavesta, Ch. xi; Hartshorne, op. cit. 105 f., 109, 192 f., 
291 
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A subtle objection to the ontological argument is the Thomistic: 
that if we had a coherent insight into the nature of perfection, we 
should of course know that God exists, but know it so well that 
we should need no argument, and should indeed be mystics 
enjoying divine grace, not natural theologians or secular philos- 
ophers as such. Thomists admit and assert that God’s existence 
is no more than his essence or perfection; but they say that the 
essence is not given to us as a premise. However, this is the 
question. Since, as I have already argued, to be perfect is to be 
universally present and therefore a datum to any mind there is, 
to say that perfection is not a datum is the same as to say that 
God does not exist. Thomism does not completely deny this, but 
seeks to attenuate the givenness of perfection to such an extent 
as to make it useless for the argument. However, Matthew of 
Aquasparta (who accepted the argument) and Augustine seem to 
have held to a less attenuated view.'* And it may be urged that, if 
we have no intuition of the divine, neither can we know the truth 
of those axioms upon which, in preference to the idea of per- 
fection, Thomism erects its structure: for example, the arch- 
axiom that potency is actualizable only by an agent already actual 
with respect to the value to be actualized. Apart from God, it is 
patently not true that the effect is never inclusive of actuality 
additional to that of the cause. Emergent evolutionism can be 
refuted, if at all, only by an implicit inspection of God. If it be 
said that we have an intellectual intuition that it is impossible or 
unreasonable that the effect should introduce actuality additional 
to that of the cause, I reply that it is, on the contrary, impossible 
and unreasonable that there should be process and actualization 
whereby nothing is accomplished. If existence as represented by 
God in his independence from the world is eternally and in all 
aspects absolutely perfect, then existence as represented by God 
and the world can be no more than this, and thus the world is 
nothing, a sheer superfluity. This stark absurdity (or what I 
seem compelled to view as such) in Thomism shows that, however 
weak our direct insight into perfection may be, our insight into the 
nature of causality is not necessarily more reliable. 

It is time to consider the objection that we can form no positive 


* See R. P. McKeon, Selections from Medieval Philosophers I1 268-302. 
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idea of necessary existence. The prior question is, can we form 
a positive idea of contingent existence, existence that permits the 
two modes, actua! and potential? Many have the odd idea that we 
understand readily how existence can be contingent ; but not how 
it can be noncontingent. That there should be a real alternative to 
the actual existence of a thing they think is no puzzle. And they 
boldly take it for granted that the power in things not to exist, 
or in existence not to have the things, is unlimited and without 
exception. Professor Wood actually thinks that no one would 
have accepted the ontological argument had it been seen that if 
“perfect existence” is necessary, “existence” must be, that is, 
existence could not fail of exemplification if at least there must 
be perfect existence. But surely the many thinkers who have 
accepted the cosmological argument have believed precisely that 
the proposition, or pseudoproposition, “nothing exists”, is an 
impossible, not just a false, proposition! How indeed could the 
total “failure of existence to be exemplified” be itself anything 
but a special and contradictory kind of existence, the fact that 
there are no facts?** When we take a philosophical attitude of 
wonder toward contingency of existence, we may find necessary 
existence to be no more wonderful, and indeed an aspect of the 
same wonder. 

Kant is too philosophical to accept contingency and quarrel with 
necessity. He says we have no positive knowledge of the con- 
tingent as such. Granted that things which come into existence 
cannot have been necessary before they did so, it remains to know 
whether or not they were necessary when they appeared. An event 
may be necessary at precisely the time it occurs. Against this we 
may say that the only intelligible philosophy of time we have is 
that it is the union of the determinate past with the indeterminate 
and in some measure freely determinable future. Thus dollars, for 


“Has anyone refuted Bergson’s argument to that effect in Creative 
Evolution? It is interesting that Wood (op. cit. 167) combines the asser- 
tion that “existence” need not be exemplified with the denial that possibility 
has objective meaning. Thus existence is neither contingent nor not con- 
tingent, which looks like tampering with the law of excluded middle. On 
top of this, Wood appeals to Spinoza’s rejection of possibility, though 
Spinoza’s reason for this rejection was his belief that not only God’s exist- 
ence but all existence is necessary! To defend this belief, Spinoza naturally 
appealed to the ontological argument—applied, alas, to an all-too-Anselmian 
(and incoherent) conception of perfection, -RA. 
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example, are accidents in the world, not only because there was 
a time when there were none, but because it is in some sense the 
same world or the same “existence”, which now contains and 
once did not contain dollars, and therefore the selfidentity of 
existence or of the world-as-such is independent of dollars. True, 
you may say that the future coming of dollars was already, in 
the most remote past, a determinate part of this selfidentity, but 
this is to use words without meaning, since the sum total of 
determinations must then be the same in every moment of time, 
and if so what is the difference between past and future? You 
are not explaining time, but pretending not to have heard of it. 
Contingency is that union of diversity and identity which is 
involved in the very idea of change or of succession. Necessity, so 
far from reconciling the unity and the diversity, only destroys all 
temporal unity or diversity, and leaves only the timeless, as in 
relations of mathematical ideas in their pure abstractness,’® and 
even these are meaningless apart from potential use in time.’® 
Now the above analysis also explains what necessary existence 
may be. The ultimate identity of existence, which contingently 
includes all ordinary things within itself, does not in this fashion 
include itself, the identity, as a contingent item. This identity is, 
and it “is” in another fashion than ordinary things, for it alone 
is not contingent—if contingency is what we have above supposed. 
Now you may assume that there is contingency in some entirely 
different sense back of the identity of existence, but what faintest 
reason is there for this verbal leap in the dark? (The same 
objection—among others—goes for Santayana’s realm of essence 
or for a realm of “‘subsistence.”)** And if contingency does mean 
what we have suggested, then by the same token necessity means 
the double truth: the ultimate identity in the world process is 
actually there (for it is an aspect of the process), and further, 
it is meaningless to think of it as not there, as not actual, for 
“there” or “actual” only means “in the identical process”. How 
can the nonbeing of the factor which makes alternatives possible 
be one of the alternatives? Potentiality, whether of existence or 


* Cf. Varisco, Know Thyself 95 ff., 156 ff. Varisco is, with Fechner, one 
of the neglected men of genius in recent philosophy. 

% Whitehead, Modes of Thought 110 f., 123-127. 

™See my essay, “Santayana’s Doctrine of Essence” in Schilpp’s The 
Philosophy of George Santayana (Northwestern University, 1940) 135-182. 
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of nonexistence, is the protean character of the ultimate cosmos, 
and therefore this character has no potentiality of existing or of 
not existing, but simply exists, without benefit of potentiality, that 
is, necessarily—which only means, without possibility of non- 
existence. 

We have arrived at the point of intersection of the ontological 
and cosmological arguments. The protean or flexible selfidentity 
of existence is “unsurpassable”, at least in flexibility; for by our 
theory of potency it would have as its own contingent state or 
content absolutely anything that should happen, and have it without 
prejudice to its selfidentity. There are reasons for concluding that 
with this unsurpassability will go all the others ;* that consequently 

necessary factor in being is an actual perfection. Thus the 
two questions: How can our idea of perfection, which seems 
coherent, be given a minimal referent? and, How can we under- 
stand contingency and necessity in the cosmos? lead to the same 
answer—God, as perfect, exists, or, there is a perfect being. When 
diverse questions thus lead to the same answer, when diverse 
problems are solved by the same means, we have a system that 
is stronger than its separate parts, not—as Kant thought—a chain 
as weak as its weakest link, which he took to be the ontological 
argument. If the ontological argument were simply invalid, then 
indeed the system would break down, and with it the cosmological 
argument. For, if we can connect necessity with perfection, the 
connection must be mutual, since, as Kant says, there can be but 
one perfect being and therefore “there is a necessary being, and 
all necessary beings are perfect” implies “all perfect being (namely 
the only possible one) is necessary”. But it does not follow that if 
the ontological argument is not indubitable (what philosophical 
argument is?) the whole system of arguments is inconclusive to 
the same extent. The spread of apparent successes decreases the 
chances that the successes are only apparent. The more tests the 
hypothesis of an actual perfection survives the more we may trust 
it. 

It will perhaps appear that our argument defines a “pantheistic” 
not a theistic position. But we have not identified God or perfect 
being with the totality of things in any sense which prevents him 


* See the chapter (viii) on the “Cosmological Argument” in Man’s 
Vision of God. 
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from being personal and free with respect to them; for he is the 
flexibly selfidentical totality, which is so radically independent 
of its parts (and they, in another way, of it) that it will be itself, 
no matter how they, as contingent and more or less free beings, 
develop. True, the totality will not be in the same contingent state 
no matter what happens, but “it” will exist as the selfsame being, 
and be unsurpassable by other, even conceivable beings (for other 
beings must be conceived as potential part-achievements of its 
own life; inferior to it, as part to well integrated whole). This view 
should be called “panentheism” not pantheism. Many actually 
define “pantheism” as the doctrine that God is impersonal; but 
they also intend it to mean the doctrine that God is the whole. 
Now this double definition neatly begs the question whether or 
not the whole is personal. Again, some take pantheism to mean 
the denial of freedom to man and perhaps to God as well. But 
this would follow only if God were merely a given whole of 
things, so that his selfidentity were bound to them, and so that 
they were compelled, on pain of an impossible violation of this self- 
identity, to be just what they are. But God is not merely any given 
whole, for he is the being who will be himself whether his total 
de facto experience includes this set of contents or that. He has 
an abstract necessary essence which is absolute, A, and a total 
being which is selfsurpassingly superior to all, R, that is in any 
de facto stage superior to any state possible for another being, but 
destined to be surpassed by later stages of the same being. God 
in his A aspect is not the whole, has no parts, includes no beings 
other than himself. This is the nonpantheistic element in panen- 
theism. 

3y virtue of the R aspect, on the other hand, God is enabled 
to do what a merely exclusive God could not do: constitute the 
unity of existence, of the necessary and the contingent, the absolute 
and the relative. The ultimate recipient of all accidents is itself 
no accident. Change involves both an abstract identity, which is 
conceived by neglecting the difference between earlier and later 
stages, and a concrete identity which is the abstract identity plus 
the differences. Thus a man may be conceived abstractly as the 
one who would have been himself even had his experience today 
been somewhat different than it has been, and concretely as the 


one who in fact experiences today just what he does experience. 
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Not only all freedom, but the very distinction between the self 
which has states and the mere states, depends upon the reality of 
these two aspects of a man. In God both aspects are perfect, one 
statically or as a fixed maximum, A, the other dynamically, or 
selfsurpassingly, R. Thus God is conceived in true analogy with 
a person, and for that very reason as capable of including the 
total concreteness of things in his experiential de facto state. This 
AR conception also agrees well with the present trend of Protestant, 
Jewish, and even neo-Russian theology. 

Let us consider two final objections to the ontological argument. 
Must not perfect island or perfect devil or perfect lever yield such 
an argument? No, for perfection can be coherently conceived as 
limited by deviltry or insularity or properties of a lever only by 
so diluting the definition of perfection that there will be no 
longer any contradiction in the notion of the potency of such a 
being, and hence the disjunction, potential or actual, will remain 
undecided so far as the mere idea is concerned. The two minor 
premises, perfection is conceivable, and perfection cannot be 
potential, can be jointly satisfied only by pure, unadulterated 
unsurpassability (by others) in respect to value, and value belongs 
in its fullness not to islands or levers or even devilish persons. 
A person too superior to be capable of createdness, would also 
be too superior for deviltry or any temptation thereto. As psy- 
chiatrists know, there is always weakness in wickedness. 

Now for the strongest objection of all. May not “perfection” 
have as referent neither any single actuality nor a potentiality, but 
rather a whole series or system of possibilities of which the concept 
of perfection is the regulative ideal or the limit of approximation? 
Thus perhaps “perfect lever” could not, strictly speaking, exist, 
but approximations as close to it as you like may, taking all time 
into account, be really potential in nature. But if a perfect lever 
is really impossible, why is it impossible? Must it not be because 
the aspects of unsurpassability implied by perfect contradict what 
is meant by lever as composed of real physical parts with a real 
physical environment, and thus wholly dependent upon entities 
which are not omnipotent, which indeed are low in the scale of 
beings, e.g., molecules? In other words, perfect lever is probably 
an incoherent conception, except for its purely geometrical aspect, 
though even this must be taken in a merely algebraic sense, involv- 
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ing such ideas as equality. Now equality is often actual, as equality 
in number of persons in two rooms. So I suggest that the coherent 
factors in perfect lever are also really possible. Now what in 
“perfect being”, that is, a being in all aspects unsurpassable 
(unless by itself in some aspect), is possible if no such being is 
actual? And what in the idea is incoherent? The mere idea of 
physical lever, a part of the world, implies the possibility of 
surpassability by others, but the mere idea of being does not; for 
the whole of things may also be a being, and how could that be 
surpassable by others, the others being its actual or potential parts? 
The notion of all that exists is no mere “ideal,” for its object is— 
all real objects. And the notion of superior to others must be taken 
to have literal objective meaning ; for otherwise we never can have 
reason to do this rather than that, the only possible reason being 
that this is superior to that in its implied outcome. And whereas a 
lever, in its very notion, implies dependence upon conditions out- 
side itself, perfect being implies that which is the ground of other 
things and is independent of all except those which in a more 
radical sense depend upon it. It is interesting that the very idea 
of approximations to perfect lever implies the idea of perfect 
being, for only omniscience could measure the discrepancy between 
a given lever and absolute frictionlessness. Thus omniscience is 
required, not as the mere limit of approximations, but as the real 
register of their occurrence. 

If perfect being be really impossible, what could make it so? 
Not the absence of any cause or condition, given whith it would 
be possible; for any such condition would conflict with the idea 
of unsurpassable power and independence, and thus, contrary to 
the hypothesis, the idea must be incoherent in requiring such a 
condition. Besides, either the required condition (and, hence, 
perfect being) is itself possible, or else the idea of the condition 
is incoherent, for it describes no actual or possible existent. An 
idea which we cannot see (with probability) to be coherent or 
incoherent is one which we have not sufficiently explored, rather 
than one which, as Kant holds, we must use without exploring. 
And if we find its meaning to be coherent, we shall therewith have 
found what, if anything, can be meant by its potentiality; or, if 
nothing can be meant by this, then we shall have found as its 


required referent an actuality. 
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It is significant too that Kant sees, as the only adequate definition 
of the ideal of reason, the notion of the sum of “all realities” or 
possible predicates. Nothing is said about which of these predicates 
are merely possible and which are also actual. It is assumed that 
the supreme being must be the sum of all possible predicates all 
actualized. But we have to consider that this may be a mere 
contradiction, since there are incompossible possibilities, and pos- 
sibility seems in principle inexhaustible by actuality. It would not 
follow that supreme being cannot be conceived. For the being which 
enjoys all actualized predicates when and as actual, and all pos- 
sible predicates as possible, will be unsurpassable by others than 
itself, and thus in a strict sense supreme. It is not surprising that 
Kant finds evidence of our inability to make sense out of “all predi- 
cates” as alike real or actual. Thus the predicate “voluntary” 
cannot be applied; for our only notion of will involves the idea of 
resistance, and of dissatisfaction in case of failure (as when men 
do not the will of God, etc.) ; and all such “limitations” contradict 
the notion of all possible reality.1° Of course; but this leaves an 
AR conception of supreme will entirely untouched. Kant is not 
alone in failing to see this. Dewey, among others, is no nearer to 
seeing the irrelevance of his criticisms of classical absolutism and 
theism to an AR doctrine. 

On the whole we must probably choose between the incoherence 
of all definitions of perfect being, and the actuality of the referent 
of some one of them. I have shown, I believe, that one such 
definition, AR, the notion of a being in all aspects surpassing all 
but itself, and in some aspect surpassing itself, is at least free 
from the obvious incoherences of the others, and has such power 
to explain our experience and knowledge as seems to prove its 
coherence. I therefore challenge anyone to show, from generally 
accepted principles, that the ontological argument is without force 
—the kind of force a philosophical argument is capable of having. 
If I am in plainly demonstrable error, will not someone point this 
out? If not, then should not philosophers alter some of their ways 
of teaching and writing upon this ancient subject? 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
Tue University or Cuicaco 


“Zur Logik u. Metaphysik, pt. iv, pp. 16 f. Philosophische Bibliothek, 
Bd. 46a. 1921. 











DEFINITIONS, CRITERIA, STANDARDS, AND NORMS 


Y THE term “definition” I mean either a syntactical rule 
governing the intersubstitutibility of definiendum and defin- 
iens or a semantical rule governing the applicability of either the 
definiendum or definiens to any member of the class of referents 
designated. Definitions, so construed, function as convenient, as 
well as necessary, guides to interpretation. They constitute the 
ultimate logical grounds of sanction for the “correctness” of any 
interpretants for, references with, or operations upon, symbols. 
While the validity of any inference or the truth of any statement 
presupposes such definitional rules, the definitions themselves— 
although, if semantical, they contain indefinite descriptions—are 
not asserted. descriptions, i.e., are not factual statements. It follows 
that definitions are not to be called true or false, since to do so 
would confuse one of the most important distinctions in philosophy. 
But, while not true or false, definitions may yet be reasonably 
evaluated in the light of other criteria, such as intelligibility, 
adequacy, and utility. It would require a long analysis to clear 
up even the most crucial problems relating to the proper interpreta- 
tion and rigorous application of these criteria of a good definition; 
hence I shall only ask the reader, in his magnanimity, to give 
meanings to these vague and ambiguous terms such that they will 
seem to him to be intelligible, adequate, useful, and so on. While 
any particular rule is optional, it of course ought not to be ar- 
bitrary, i.e., based on procedures which ignore the above criteria. 
We may easily avoid onesided and indefensible exaggerations in 
our views on this farreaching methodological issue if we remember 
the elementary point that there are many grounds on which defi- 
nitional rules may be justifiably rejected without resorting to that 
confusing mode of speech according to which some definitions 
are said to be false. 

In the context of this paper, my concern with the problem of 
definition is mainly limited to the field of value-theory. As for the 
specific task of defining the term “value” itself, this is such a 
large and complicated undertaking that it will have to be slighted, 
but it cannot be ignored altogether. Briefly, then, the term “value” 
is here used to designate a relation between an object, whatever 
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its nature or status, and an act of interest, such that a positive 
value is enstated if the interest is being satisfied and a negative 
value if the interest is being thwarted. So defined, the term “value” 
is relational in its content and relative in its applications, i.e., 
relative, logically, to the rule here formulated and, psychologically, 
to the particular contexts which exhibit the value-relation desig- 
nated. This definition will cover only ends-values. However, these 
are the only kind I can discover, so-called means-values being cases 
in which some factor, which is logically extrinsic to a value, 
instrumentally conditions its occurrence. But in so far as a judg- 
ment which asserts this latter relation is in its content instrumental, 
it is a type of causal prediction whose significance is axiological 
only in those circumstances in which we anticipate that a value- 
relation will be eventually enstated. Hence there is no distinctive 
kind of value called “instrumental”, although this way of speaking 
is, I grant, often convenient and may not cause any confusion in 
our thinking. 

Now let us look at the term “criterion”. In the context of value- 
theory, the word criterion is, I think, best used to mean a natural 
sign of a value-referent, as this latter is designated in a particular 
case by a cognitive intent or interpretant, when either of these 
psychological acts is performed according to some accepted defi- 
nitional rule governing the term “value”. Such a criterion is plainly 
not a conventional symbol, although it might of course become 
one if the rules of our language were suitably altered. Rather, the 
relation of a criterion to a referent is that of a natural sign to its 
eventual significance, i.e., it is a contingent relation not controlled 
by definitional rules, although its functioning as a sign may be in 
accordance with discoverable natural laws. For example, if the 
skin of this apple is red, then the apple will be good to eat; or, 
if the living room has large windows warmed by the sun, it will 
be very pleasant to live in during winter months. 

The word “standard” is in this paper used to designate an 
axiological rule governing our interpretation, within a particular 
value-theory, of the term value in its comparative and superlative 
forms. Thus when we decide, preferably after due thought, that 
‘Ss preferred to” is one of the important meanings of “better”, the 
term “preference” begins logically to function as a standard, 
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according to which the statement “A is better than B” has a 
relatively determinate meaning. From a logical standpoint such 
a standard is simply one kind of definitional rule, whose function 
is to control our uses of the terms “better” and “best”. The mean- 
ings of these latter terms can hardly be defined in a suitable manner 
if we ignore their relations to the positive meaning of the term 
value, although it is no doubt false to say that we can, by what is 
usually called strict logic, derive the comparative and superlative 
meanings from the positive ineaning alone. 

As we have seen, a standard of value is an important kind of 
symbolic rule, its importance deriving from the fact that by its 
means we are able to express and clarify and generalize certain 
meanings of “importance” itself. But if we make a common and 
convenient distinction, such a rule is, logically speaking, only a 
rule which governs the correctness of certain ways of speaking in 
particular cases. Thus if I am a hedonist, and assert that my 
experience of picture A is pleasanter and therefore better than 
that of picture B, my comparative value-judgment will be correct 
in the sense that my judgment is in accord with the axiological 
rule for the use of the term “better” as this has been specified in 
my hedonistic theory of standards. In other words, this is the 
correct way for a hedonist to speak about comparative values. 
Whether he should have become a hedonist in the first place, and 
whether he should remain such a “gross” axiologist in the face of 
a hundred and one, sometimes relevant, criticisms of his position, 
is another and partly a moral question. 

Thus, as everyone knows, such a hedonistic standard may be 
judged unclear, incapable of quantification, not applicable to all 
the relevant data (i.e., inadequate), or morally reprehensible 
because tending to defeat the fuller realization of man’s inherent 
potentialities for selfdevelopment as he intellectually reaches out 
for, while being spiritually sustained by, that Whole which is 
alone truly Real. Praise the Absolute and pass the definition! 
However, there is no space to evaluate these familiar criticisms 
of somebody else’s theory of criticism. Interpreted sensibly, 7.e., 
with suitable qualifications and clarifications, they are probably 
justifiable. But to consider only one of these criteria, inadequacy, 
I believe it is generally agreed that the nonhedonist has simply 
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adopted (whether or not wisely) different standards according to 
which a judgment to the effect that something is good or better or 
best is possibly true, i.e., makes sense, even in those cases in which 
the something in question is not a pleasure, or pleasant, or more 
pleasant than something else or most pleasant relatively to some 
group of pleasures. That this involves a kind of relativity is 
obvious, and such relativity is surely inescapable if we are to say 
anything verifiable. 





Clearly enough, standards—as the term is here used—are neither 
discovered nor invented but are constructed. Not “discovered”, 
that is to say, if this ambiguous term is taken to mean that what 
is discovered is some kind of ontological Principle or Form which 
is supposed to exist prior to the occurrence in nature of certain 
kinds of organisms whose needs, desires, and preferences are 
functions of total contexts which include these organisms as well 
as various components in their environments. On the other hand, 
these standards are not “invented” either, if this invidious term 
implies that the standard is arbitrarily formulated without due 
regard to a large number of relevant matters of fact, value, and 
method. Rather, standards are constructed (when significant and 
useful) on the basis of careful inquiry into a range of situations 
whose relevance to the problem at hand is ultimately determined 
by the applicational rules of our common language as interpreted 
with the help of socially accepted syntactical rules. But the 
adequacy of such constructs is based not only upon observations 
‘ of and decisions about symbolic activities, but also upon the depth, 
the coverage, and the accuracy, of our knowledge of various 
relations holding between the semantical referents of our value- 
terms and other condit. .ing natural events. 

Following Mr. Perry, I shall speak of three standards of value, 
namely, intensity, preference, and inclusiveness. Needless to say, 
many problems arise in connection with each of these standards, 
but for want of space I shall say very little about intensity or 
preference. However, the standard of inclusiveness has been the 
object of so many critical attacks that I shall try, in a few pages, 
to clear up some confusions which I think serve no moral purpose. 

This standard of inclusiveness reduces, in one of its applications, 
to the tautology that, if an object has some value relative to one 
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or more positive interests taken in it, the value of this object is 
on the whole increased if any other positive interest is also taken 
in it, assuming of course that no relevant change occurs in the first 
interest (or interests). Thus, if President Roosevelt makes one 
radio listener glow with patriotic emotion, his air-personality is 
not a total loss to party and country; but the more persons who 
are thus moved the better the resulting situation in this respect, 
whether or not the assertor of this value-judgment is a Republican 
or a Democrat. Or to consider an example with (I hope) more 
social significance, if one third of our population is ill fed, ill 
clad, and ill housed, then we shall as a nation be better off when the 
interests of this sizable minority are satisfied, assuming that this 
is done without affecting adversely the extant interests of the 
other two thirds. It would simply be a better state of affairs on 
the whole, on the grounds that any man is better off if he has, 
once in a while, some nourishing food in his stomach, some 
adequate clothes on his back, and a nonleaking roof over his head. 
In short, it is impossible to have too much of a. good thing in so 
far as it is good. 

This point is pretty obvious, but since some readers may look 
upon it as involving a “noble inconsistency” in the great tradition 
of J. S. Mill, a little more explanation will perhaps be justified. 

If we are talking about neutral objects, I should of course agree 
that we need to make clear that the value of such objects is relative 
to the interests of particular organisms, and that without some 
relation, however indirect, to such interests, these objects would 
have no value. But in formulating a set of axiological rules to 
govern the meanings of the terms “better” or “best”, we are not 
talking about such intrinsically valueless objects, but about an 
affective characteristic of any interest (intensity) or a directional 
tendency exhibited by any interest (preference) 





any interest 


being (by definition) a sufficient condition of some value. Since 
interests are only manifested by organisms, the relativity to some 
organism of any actual value is being presupposed, and certainly 
not denied, when we state that, in addition to the standards of 
intensity and preference, there is a standard of inclusiveness— 
a rule whose application is not limited to, although it applies sig- 
nificantly to, cases of interest. This standard of inclusiveness, 
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formulated so as to restrict it to values, is merely a way of saying 
that an intuitively obvious—or, if anyone prefers, a syntactically 
certified—relation holds between any given interest (or finite 
number of interests) and some larger number of interests such 
that, when the latter includes the former, the resulting whole of 
interests, so constituted, will contain more interests than the 
(by hypothesis) smaller number of interests, so included, Thus— 
assuming all relevant qualifications—if Jack and Jill both get 
their dinners, the total situation is better than if only one does, 
although this latter would be better than if neither does—a 
“truth” which holds whether the assertor of it is himself at the 
moment starved or surfeited. But no value is referred to in this 
statement which is said to be a value for any other reason than 
that some organism’s interest is being satisfied. Hence the charge 
that this standard of inclusiveness is inconsistent with the assumed 
basis of a naturalistic value-theory rests upon an evident mis- 
understanding. For the naturalist is only saying that, if a given 
class of goods is enlarged, it will be on the whole better, in the 
sense that there are now more goods in existence, not in the 
sense that any one of these goods, as such, is now better, nor in 
the sense, obviously, that the class, as such, is now better. The 
class in intension remains the same, neither a better nor worse 
meaning; but, taken in extension, it has been enlarged—as the 
class of men would be enlarged if human beings got enough to 
eat and stopped killing each other for a while. And just as, in 
such a world, it would be a fact that the population increased, 
whether or not any person in that world, or outside that world, 
happened to be interested in, or was made happier by, this increase ; 
so likewise, if all the persons in that world were having their 
interests satisfied, it would be a better world than if only part of 
them were getting what they wanted, even though every person 
in that world were not only an unregenerate naturalist but also 
(something quite different) an unmitigated egoist. However, as 
we have seen, the truth of this judgment that it would be a better 
world is analytic, relative to the value-theory here adopted. 

What probably confuses the critic is the failure to notice that, 
in making a statement by means of which we correctly apply 
the standard of inclusiveness, the semantical referents pointed to 
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are themselves interests which (by definition) generate values. 
Such a critical statement being, therefore, about interests, its 
truth does not depend upon the existence of any interest on the 
part of the person asserting the statement, unless, of course, the 
statement asserted happens to be about the interests of the assertor, 
even in which case, however, the distinction between his interest 
as motive and his interest as referent would need to be kept clear 
if we are to avoid confusion. Thus, while a judgment of compara- 
tive evaluation may also express the assertor’s own interest in a 
better world, it does not refer to or describe this interest, which 
could, therefore, be entirely absent without affecting the truth of 
the assertion. Once this muddle in semiosis is cleared up, we see 
that the motor-affective attitude lying behind the statement asserted 
is irrelevant to the truth of what is being asserted. 

Let us now return to the problem of the relations between criteria 
and standards. An example may be useful. In discussing the 
value of (say) a particular house, we may remark that the rooms 
in it are airy and spacious and have large windows, that the 
floor plan is convenient and well arranged, that the house is easily 
kept clean, that it is well oriented to sun and shade and wind at 
various times of the day and different times of the year, that it 
is situated in a quiet neighborhood, that it is close to one’s work 
and can probably be sold at a profit, and so on.* Clearly, no one of 
the factors here mentioned is in itself a value, nor is any one of 
them a standard, but each would function as a criterion of a 
particular sort of value for many persons. In short, I have selected 
features which are more or less widely looked upon as marks of 
a good house. How any one of these features would be weighted 
axiologically in a given person’s total evaluation would no doubt 
vary with climatic factors, with the evaluator’s particular needs 
and preferences, with his health, income, social affiliations, and so 

*In the interest of economy and naturalness of expression, I have here 
used symbols which are not, in every case, axiologically neutral; but there 
is no confusion in intent; for plainly such a symbol as (say) “well arranged 
floor plan” can be transformed—leaving the neutral factors intended—into 
such statements as, the living room is away from the noisy street on the 
private side of the house, the garage is adjacent to the kitchen, the bath- 
room is close to the bedroom, which latter gets the morning sun, and so 
on. The main point of my analysis is that whether or not these particular 


factors do constitute a “good” arrangement is an open question until closed 
by someone’s interests. 
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on. The large windows, which are praised by the artistic soul 
because they enlarge his perspective and bring him into more 
intimate relations with nature, are objected to by the mother of 
small children, who thinks of them putting their greasy hands on 
the glass which she will then have to wash, and are also criticized 
as a source of expense which can be ill afforded by the hard- 
working owner who must try to meet the fuel bills. If the owner 
happens to be the artistic soul married to the woman with the 
small children, he is faced with a moral problem, which usually 
requires more than philosophy to solve. But logically the main 
point is that the largeness of the windows is a neutral factor which 
mediates either a positive or a negative value, depending upon one’s 
interest and the relevant supporting context. Therefore, even after 
accepting a definition of value and a set of standards, we still 
cannot infer, upon finding such a factor, whether or not it is a 
criterion ; that is to say, its being a criterion in a particular context 
is a contingent fact which cannot be logically derived from a 
knowledge of the value-theory accepted and being followed by 
the evaluator in question. 

Hence there is a fundamental difference between a standard 
and a criterion. A standard is an axiological rule which logically 
governs the meaning of “better” or “best”; a criterion is a sign 
which empirically indicates that some object is, or will lead to 
some object which is, as a matter of fact, good, better, or best. 
Both refer to or presuppose the existence of some human interest, 
but the relation of each to interest, and hence to value and to value- 
judgments, is significantly different. Indeed the failure to dis- 
tinguish, logically and empirically, between their diverse functions 
is probably the most fertile source of confusion in this entire field. 
To say, for instance, that “an object increases in value as our 
interest in it increases in intensity” is (on the theory here assumed) 
to express an implicit tautology; whereas to say that “an object 
is better if it has a certain described neutral property” (such as 
red, sharp, large, fast-moving, and so on) is to assert a material 
statement which requires evidence to support it. Both statements 
are relative to context, but the first statement, which follows 
analytically from our axiological rules, is relative to our theory 
of value, whereas the second statement, while logically relative 
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for part of its meaning to our theory of value, is dependent for 
its truth upon outlying events and contingently given empirical 
relations. Hence statements which assert that certain factors are 
criteria may be denied without selfcontradiction, whereas state- 
ments which express our axiological rules are exempt from this 
sort of contingency, if not from controversy. 

If these points are granted, we shall have common ground on 
which to base a discussion of the problem of norms. Definitions, as 
we have seen, are symbolic rules of substitution or application; 
standards are also symbolic rules which I have called axiological 
because their application is restricted to certain relations between 
values. Norms may also be defined as symbolic rules which govern 
our use of those terms which, in restricted contexts, are usually 
called “ethical”, such as right, ought, duty. So considered, how- 
ever, a norm is merely one type of definitional rule, whose semanti- 
cal content, in a particular case, is a certain kind of functional 
relation between a human act and the values of its consequences. 
Thus, viewed as a semantical rule governing our use of ethical 
terms, a norm is simply a member of the larger class of semantical 
rules of our language, the norm’s differentia consisting in the 
nature of the relations which must hold if they are to fall within 
its proper domain. If the symbol “norm” is interpreted in this 
way, norms and standards and definitions are all symbolic rules: 
neutral conventions of language which seek no followers, enjoin 
no loyalties, establish no truths. 

But just as James felt that physics without pushes and pulls, 
stresses and strains, is a bloodless affair and not the real thing, so 
also the practical moralist, deeply concerned that men should do 
more than talk about “the right and the good”, often feels profoundly 
dissatisfied with any ethical theory interpreted as a system of rules 
for the use of symbols. When he is offered, as the other horn of 
the dilemma, the view that ethics is but a set of pseudostatements, 
his feelings may easily be imagined. But is this reaction of our 
“practical” thinker quite reasonable under the circumstances? 
Clearly, the problem requires logical analysis before any intelligible, 
let alone justifiable, answer can be formulated. 

I agree that a theory, like anything else, is only justified by the 
human interests it satisfies, either directly or indirectly. If no one 
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likes doing logic and no logic is useful (except of course Mr. 
Schiller’s), then—in my value-theory, at any rate—it follows 
logically, not only that logic is not a normative science, but that 
it is totally without value, either as means or as end. It would be 
merely a set of dead letters—not even a panacea for philosophical 
headaches. But the real difficulty here is whether (1) a norm is 
to be thought of as governing logically our uses of symbols in 
constructing, transforming, and asserting statements in our ethical 
theory or (2) whether a norm is to be thought of as also (or only) 
a symbolic instrument for controlling practically some persons’— 
including perhaps our own—nontheoretical “moral” conduct. It 
is the latter sort of social control (whatever the particular end 
in view ) which, at least for the pragmatists, is the avowed objective 
of thinking about ethics; whereas it is the former kind of logical 
analysis and clarification which an increasing number of con- 
temporary moral philosophers evidently feel to be their proper 
task. However that may be or whatever its moral justification, this 
end of clearer understanding and better intellectual orientation is 
the one at which this paper immediately aims.? 

Assuming this latter standpoint, we need, I think, to notice that, 
while a definition may regulate any term, good, bad, or indifferent, 
a standard of value eliminates the indifferent, and covers only 
terms designating relations between members of the class of values, 
positive or negative; whereas a norm® governs terms designating 


* Thus, as here viewed, the problem of norms is that of formulating 
ethical rules which are to govern our interpretation of those symbols in 
sentences by virtue of which they are said to express “moral” judgments. 
If such rules are to be clear, adequate, and generally useful, the philosopher 
who formulates them of course needs to examine and reflect upon many 
facts and values, which are not a part of our language. As for the moral 
philosopher’s ulterior purposes, these doubtless range from the modest 
desire to recondition men’s verbal habits to the pious hope that he will 
regenerate their immortal souls. Some philosophers, whether or not moral, 
would evidently be satisfied if they could show that these two processes 
are really the same thing. 

*Of course the word “norm” is used in a variety of other senses: for 
instance, to designate “natural types”, to refer to more or less “permanent 
ideals”, and to indicate certain empirical factors which, in relation to our 
needs and preferences, are signs of something we value, such as health. 
While to call any of these factors a “norm” is in most contexts, I think, 
to court endless confusions, the latter notion is intimately enough connected 
with what I have called a criterion that a word about it is in order. Take 
the expression “normal temperature”. A norm of temperature is an 
empirically derived statistical quantity usually called a “mean”. Accepting 
such a mean as a basis of comparative judgment, a given temperature is 
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relations between any act of choice and the relative values in 
prospect which the agent believes may be realized by his action. 
One of the many confusing features of this situation is that, with 
a frequently unconscious shift in perspective, we may (and often 
do) pass moral judgment upon our own or other persons’ decisions 
in stipulating or adopting any of these various kinds of rules. As 
more or less practical theorists, we are actuated in part by ulterior 
motives, and in thus looking beyond the particular norm under 
consideration, gua symbolic rule formulated in an ethical theory, we 
nearly always become a little confused as to the end in view which 
is (supposedly) guiding our means-actions, and hence, by implica- 
tion, a little uncertain as to the grounds of, or the justification for, 
our own critical judgment, whether the object of this judgment 
is called practical or theoretical. Whatever is to be said (at greater 
length than is here possible) about this whole muddled situation, 
at least so far as this paper goes, it seems clear that each rule 
I have distinguished may be called definitional in the sense that it 
limits the content, and governs the application, of a term; but one 
is called axiological because of the nature of the content it desig- 
nates and one is called ethical for a similar reason. Here the 
differentia between a mere definitional rule and either one of the 
others is semantical, 





“normal” in the sense that ic does not vary more than some specified amount 
from the mean. This is merely a statement of fact without any special value- 
significance. The mean is not an “ideal” temperature, it is not what anybody’s 
temperature “ought” to be, but is a neutral meaning derived from empirical 
facts, which have been dealt with statistically in a simple and familiar 
way. 

But it may be observed that when a person’s temperature is normal, in 
this sense of not deviating more than so much (say half a degree Fahren- 
heit) from such a statistical mean, the person is, generally speaking, in 
that condition we call “healthy”, or at least is not ill. Health is a vague and 
complicated notion, but it refers—I think we should all agree—to such 
things as feeling-states, energy-level, resistance to infection, physiological 
adequacy, mental balance, and so on. Each of these factors would require 
a long book to deal with it scientifically, but the main point is that human 
beings agree that health is a good thing, both as means and as end. There- 
fore, if normal temperature is found to be a sign of health and abnormal 
temperature a symptom of disease (that “something is wrong”), the word 
“normal” acquires a dual meaning: it designates what is a neutral fact in 
one set of relations and a value-sign in another set of relations. Hence the 
shifting ambiguity of this term and the many confusions it engenders when 
used in unrestricted contexts which have not been adequately clarified. 
In this paper I have referred to empirical factors which are natural signs 
indicating eventual values as “criteria”, a term which, if employed in the 
sense here given it, would go a long way, I think, towards preventing the 
above sort of ambiguities and confusions. 
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But are we justified in saying that the differentia between norms 
and other rules lies in the semantical dimension of semiosis, instead 
of (say) the pragmatical? Let us take a closer look at this confus- 
ing matter. Norms, it may be said, not only govern logically the 
correctness of certain of our operations with or upon ethical 
symbols, but also express our moral demands, which latter fact 
pragmatically distinguishes norms from definitions or standards. 
Right here we face one of the most difficult problems in philosophy. 
For the term “express” in this sort of context is ambiguous and 
a source of much confusion. Any symbol, if used according to 
semantical rule, designates properly any member of the class 
of nonsymbolic entities covered by the rule—a function which 
rests, plainly enough, upon a convention of language. But a symbol 
has also another function, sometimes called “pragmatical’’, 1.e., 
we say that it expresses an intent (or even a preference or 
demand). But what does this mean? Only, I think, that an 
interpreter responding to the symbol infers, or could rightly infer, 
that the user has such and such an attitude or is in such and such 
a condition. But when the interpreter does this he is taking the 
symbol, not as a rule-governed entity designating by convention 
some referent, but as a natural sign-function which for him, the 
interpreter, is evidence of a certain attitude on the part of the 
user, as one takes (say) a red face as a sign of embarrassment or 
high blood-pressure or that the face has recently been exposed 
to strong sunlight—depending, of course, upon the context. But 
are these inferable factors, for P,,* in the pragmatical dimension 
of semiosis? 

The term “pragmatical” is here the main source of our troubles. 
We agree that the process of semiosis must, by definition, include 
a pragmatical dimension, i.e., a symbol is not, by semiotical over- 
tule, to be called a symbol unless it is the object of an interpretant 
or the vehicle of an intent. Thus P,’s symbol-using activities will 
always in this sense, whether or not he is aware of it, involve 
a pragmatical dimension of meaning, since he cannot use, nor can 
P, interpret, symbols without instituting this pragmatical relation 
between his own intents or interpretants and the symbol he is 


*In this paper I follow the convention according to which P: is some 
Person who is using, and P, some person who is interpreting, a symbol. 
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using or interpreting. So much is presupposed in correctly under- 
standing and applying our semiotic. 

But when P, is interpreting a meaning-process in P,, his (and 
our) difficulties begin. For this pragmatical dimension in P, (let 
us call it prag,), when it is being referred to by P,, is not in the 
pragmatical dimension of P,’s own meaning-process, but rather 
in the semantical dimension (let us call it sem,). Hence the 
apparent contradiction that the same entity is both in the prag- 
matical and in the semantical dimension. But this “contradiction” 
is quickly resolved when we notice the fact that the “same entity” 
is in either prag, or sem,, depending upon its relations to different 
frames of reference. For the terms “pragmatical” and “semantical” 
refer not to the inherent nature of anything, but to its relational 
status in a complex process of semiosis. 

In view of these semiotical points, can the differentia of a norm, 
as contrasted with a definition or standard, be called pragmatical? 
I think not, clearly and usefully; for any differentia is in the 
semantical dimension of semiosis; and any rule exercises the same 
pragmatical function in expressing the intent of the person who 
formulates it and in sanctioning the interpretant of the person 
who follows it. 

Summarizing this phase of our analysis, we are justified in 
saying, I think, that rules, syntactically considered, concern our 
substitutions with and transformations of symbols; that, semanti- 
cally considered, rules cover, as their proper domain of applica- 
bility, various determinate nonsymbolic acts, objects, or relations; 
and that, pragmatically considered, rules express our intents and 
sanction our interpretants with respect to symbols, thus governing, 
in the sense of making correct or incorrect, certain operations we 
perform with, and sometimes upon, these symbols. Thus any rule, 
whether a definition, standard, or norm, is a symbol which both it- . 
self functions in, and logically governs lower-order symbols which 
also function in, each of these dimensions of semiosis. It might be 
said that any one of these rules specifies a meaning (its definitional 
aspect) ; expresses—with greater or less directness—some kind of 


evaluation (its axiological aspect) ; and—interpreted suitably— 
enjoins certain, while forbidding other, human acts (its ethical 
aspect). But such a rich integration, whatever its “holistic” merits, 
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would generally have the confusing result that we should never 
know whether we were talking about logic, value-theory, or ethics. 
Hence I have tried in this paper to keep these different functions, 
each complex within itself, reasonably distinct, by speaking of them 
as falling within the domain of different, but related, kinds of rules, 
thereby endeavoring to straighten out in theory what is often 
tangled beyond recognition in practice—and not, I think, to its bet- 
terment. Joun R. Rep 
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ON ‘SENSATION’ 


HAVE yet to find a philosophically and psychologically un- 

taught person who will answer that when he sees something 
he has anything akin to the sort of feeling he has when he feels 
a pain or a visceral motion. On the other hand I have yet to find 
a philosophically and psychologically tutored student who is not 
at first suspicious (usually resentful) of any questioning of that 
which his textbooks put with such authoritative brevity and 
unarguingness. 

One of the most firmly established usages in philosophy and 
psychology is that of the word ‘sensation’ both for what we observe 
by the external senses and for what we feel inside our bodies, 
both for what we see, hear, touch, taste, and smell, and for pains, 
aches, and awarenesses of muscular movement and physiological 
change. I believe the usage is a bad one: that there is no sensation 
in seen color, for example, if by ‘sensation’ we mean anything 
like a pain. 

Popular usage does seem to associate ‘sensation’ with the in- 
ternal feelings. If colors and pains should not be covered by one 
word, and if we leave general usage with its preference, some 
other word would be needed for what is given by the external 
senses. 

There has been recent fault found with the word ‘sensation’ 
by various philosophers, chiefly realists. But their objections are 
on epistemologically polemic grounds, directed at the theoretic 
associations of the word as used of all the objects or contents of 
which it is used, and are not directed, as is my objection, at its 
use for two classes which may be held to be so different as to 
require different words. 

I sit writing by a window and feel the internal pressures of 
my slumped position, the motion of my neck as I turn to look 
out, and a slight headache; I see a whiteframed window on a red 
brick wall, note the relative smallness of the window on the large 
wall and the squares of its sashes within its oblong extent, re- 
member when the building was put up, imagine the window painted 
green, judge there is no one in the room behind it, and think of 
Pythagoras, his distress over the diagonal of the square, and of 
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the square root of two. ‘Sensation’ is regularly taken to include 
the feelings and the colors. I am not concerned to offer a general 
classification, still less an explanation. (a) I am concerned to deny 
the assumption that the feelings and the colors belong together as 
sensations; the break between them seems as decisive as that 
anywhere along the list. (b) I am interested in the origin of the 
usage and the assumption of fact which it covers. (c) The matter 
seems of further importance because of the influences of the 
usage and assumption. 

In the fashion of philosophy, each of these should be discussed 
before the others. I shall say a word of each and then come back 
to them in more detail. 

(a) The use of a single class-word for two sorts of things (as 
subclasses) can of course be justified on various grounds, and 
there are evidently grounds on which this usage might be justified. 
Actually, however, the usage has meant or has come to mean the 
supposition that the physiological processes of felt bodily change 
and of seeing color have an identical sort of voice in experience, 
the latter having then or also an “external reference” or some 
infusion of intellectual elements or formal additions which to- 
gether with the “color sensation” are somehow what we see when 
we see a portion of colored landscape. I hold that there is no such 
sensational element in perceived color—or in any of the presen- 
tations of the external senses. 

(b) The acceptance of the popular usage of ‘sensation’ for the 
internal and not for the external awarenesses has against it the 
contrary usage of ‘the senses’ and the fact that until late modern 
history ‘sensation’ was used firmly of the external awarenesses and 
not of the internal. 

The origin of the combined usage seems to be in Locke. Yet 
the interesting thing is that Locke does not (as Aristotle before 
him did not and as Berkeley after him does not) put organic 
feelings down as ‘sensation’ or ‘ideas of sensation’. He simply 
does not consider them. The usage was set by Hume (in his general 
doctrine and in particular in his description of “impressions of 
sensation”), purportedly carrying on Locke’s theme to its “logical” 
conclusion, and by Reid, distressed by the “theory of ideas” and 
anxious to destroy it, but defeated by his inability to escape from 
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“sensations” ; and authority and currency were added to the theory 
by the Mills, although when J. S. Mill comes to define ‘sensation’ 
he does so, as did Locke and Aristotle, in terms of the external 
senses and without reference to the internal feelings. The usage 
was hardened and the inclusion of the internal feelings was 
explicitly made and taken for granted during the nineteenth 
century. Yet it was made unavowedly and probably without 
consciousness of novelty. 

Thus, first, in classic and early modern terminology the denota- 
tion was settled, as fixed to the five senses; then, later, a new 
connotation was determined on the basis of items not included in 
the previous denotation, although the determiners probably sup- 
posed them to have been included or obviously to be due for 
inclusion because they had not otherwise been clearly provided 
for. Popular usage, exhibiting its commonsense more than the 
Scottish commonsense philosophers, has learned the connotation 
and accordingly limited the denotation of ‘sensation’ (and of ‘to be 
sensible of’) somewhat vaguely to the internal feelings (as in 
Wordsworth’s “sensations sweet, felt in the blood and felt along 
the heart”) from which that connotation was drawn by the 
philosopher-psychologists, while it left the ‘the senses’, with their 
ancient number and names as anchors, to the five senses of sight, 
hearing, touch, smell, and taste. 

(c) The assertion of difference made here is not supposed to 
be decisive of any further philosophic issue. Specifically, it is not 
intended to establish or to destroy realism, idealism, or dualism, 
in the problem of perception. Nevertheless, the doctrine of sen- 
sation has entered profoundly into the adoption and formulation 
of attitudes in many fields. Broadly, it has reinforced subjectivist 
and anti-intellectualist or anti-rationalist tendencies in the theories 
of knowledge and of value, and it has based a false or uncertain 
dichotomy of content and form and has left us a choice between 
sensation, as something felt within the body, and thought, as the 
result of some process from premises to conclusion or from prob- 
lem to resolution,—to the exclusion, or the rendering ambiguous 
or suspect, of simple perception, except perhaps for the perception 
of “intellectual” or “formal” relations. 
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Years ago, after years of struggle with the intricacies of 
epistemology, I came to the dialectical conclusion that there is no 
“sensation” in the voice of the senses, that the two sorts of things 
called ‘sensations’ in the books are quite two and and the grouping 
illicit and maleficent. Trying afterwards to throw myself back out 
of the technical terminological habits and to consider the facts 
naively, I was amazed that they had ever been grouped together. 
Surely no portions of our experience are more obviously different. 
A pain in the finger is much more like (although it is different 
from) fear or excitement than it is like the colored shape which 
I see and call the pin which caused the pain. The colored shape of 
the pin is much more like (although it is greatly different from) 
my thought of the square root of two than it is like the pain the 
pin may cause me. The experiential character of the pain (or other 
awareness of the body) is simply other than and untransformable 
into anything like the color or shape. 

The thousand and one goings-on of the body that we experience 
—the moving of a finger, the swallowing of food, coughing, the 
cramp in the leg—these we never see, hear, touch, smell or taste. 
And the infinite things of the world that we see, hear, touch, smell, 
and taste, we do not feel within us. In terms of a favorite recent 
distinction (if it be not taken to imply too much), the internal 
‘sensations’ might be called ‘contents’ of consciousness, the presenta- 
tions of the senses might be called ‘objects’ of consciousness. It will — 
be said that the official doctrine does recognize a difference between 


’ 


the “merely intra-organic” or “intra-organically initiated” sensa- 
tions and the others. But the recognition is perfunctory, and the 
question is as to the asserted generic sensationality. What is the 
generic character? By actual usage it shows itself (and is often 
described) thus: it is supposed to be comparatively easy to under- 
stand how, for example, a muscular movement is “sensed” as a 
sort of immediately or next-to-immediately present voicing of 
itself in consciousness; we then take the supposed kindred bit of 
organic voice in “external sensation” and try to explain how it is 
ejected or raised or built up into a seeming awareness of some- 
thing outside. But this core of organically felt stuff, of “simple 
sensation’’, is pure presumption, is what just does not appear, even 
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as an analytically discoverable part of anything that does appear. 

Is it not significant that the list of the five senses, satisfactory 
for all its shortcomings, cannot be extended with the same satis- 
factoriness to the internal experiences? We go on trying to do so, 
but with a lack of success that might be clear ahead of time. What 
we wind up with is, probably is bound to be no better than, a 
list of the sorts of parts into which we choose to classify our 
bodies: so we have a muscle sense, a visceral sense, perhaps a 
blood sense and a bone sense. This is as though the best we could 
do with the external senses were the solid-substance sense, the 
liquid sense, and the gaseous sense. 

Now of course we may assign words as we please so long as we 
are open about them, recognizing that agreement is a virtue. And 
that sight is a ‘sense’ and perceived colors are ‘data of sense’ and 
‘sensations’ is decent enough. But the use of the word ‘sensation’ 
for pains, pleasures, itchings, visceral awarenesses, is, in modern 
times, even more firmly fixed, especially popularly. We speak of a 
sensation of fatigue, a sensation of burning in a joint, or even just 
of a sensation in the heart. Despite our technical habit and 
assurance, it is only in our writing that we often venture on a 
“sensation of red”, although we constantly refer to it as a sensation. 
And although we call blue a sensation, we at no time speak of a 
sensation in the sky. I would let general usage have its ‘sensation’. 
Pain is a sensation. But then color is not. 

Sensation may be the basis for what I see in the same way that 
the wire between Washington and Baltimore is the basis for what 
I hear on the telephone, but sensation is no part of what I see— 
for the same reason that my hunger while cooking an omelet is 
no part of the physical ingredients of the omelet, whatever effect 
it may have on my manipulation of those ingredients. 

Doubtless some sensation, however vague, is always present to 
human consciousness, since the body while living is going on and 
its goings on are at least potentially to be felt. Possibly some 
perception is always present to consciousness. (I here make use of 
the convenience of the word ‘perception’, including the element 
in perception usually called ‘sensation’, since the presence or 
absence of further elements does not affect the present argument.) 
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Certain sensations are associated with certain perceptions in many 
ways, basically in the case of sense-perceptions because of the 
particular organic mechanisms of each. I have stuck to sight 
because it is that sense in which sensation (internal feeling) and 
percept (observed color and shape) are most easily separated; 
and to color because that is the sight-datum most authoritatively 
called sensation. If I try to look at the noonday sun I have plenty 
of sensation. But I have no trouble distinguishing it from what I 
see; I feel the sensation but I don’t see any sensation. When in 
quietness and health I look at the green of a tree, I can detect no 
sensation of sight at all, though doubtless some there is, the eyes 
being at work. Hearing has a somewhat more regular sensational 
accompaniment and the perceptive elements are simpler, yet the 
distinction is still clear. Different pitches and intensities become 
painful for different people because of differently supervening 
sensations. Probably the felt difference between musical sounds 
and noises is due to the presence of sensation caused by the out- 
of-phase physics of noise. What we call smell and taste would 
seem to be complexes of true external senses (often of both smell 
and taste sometimes plus touch) and of sensations. Touch has 
some special difficulty. The terminological ambiguousness of using 
‘feel’ for all sensations and for touch reflects the fact that all 
touching goes along with a sensation felt in the finger or other 
part of the body by which we are in contact with some other body. 
The parts of sensation, of observation by touch, of inference, are 
not clearly apparent, as in the case of warmth (the “thermal 
sense’), where we have a sensation of warmth and again touch 
an external body and say, “It feels warm’’. Do we or do we not 
merely judge on the basis of a sensation which touch and perhaps 
sight tell us to be externally caused? There is the case of the aware- 
ness of a foreign body inside one’s body or even of the awareness 
of contact between one part and another part, perhaps diseased, 
inside one’s body. Were touch our only sense, the interpretation 
of all the senses as “sensual” would be more excusable, though 
still, I believe, a mistake. The older way was, because of the 
nearness involved in contact, to put all internal sensations under 
the province of touch; but this was clearly confusion, 
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In one standard psychological text I thought I had come on a 
substantial agreement with my view (but with ‘sensation’ reserved 
for the external senses) : 

[Simple sensations] are factors which, as scientific analysis shows, enter 
into all such objects as can properly be spoken of as “presentations of 
sense”... . [The simple sensation] is distinguished as a sensation from all 
other elementary forms of feeling or knowledge, by the relations it sus- 
tains to the presentations of sense. A sensation, unlike the feeling of grief, 
of desire, or of weariness, etc., is a potential factor of a material object. 
Through the senses we know “things”. . . . Every sensation is an affection 
of the mind recognized as connected with an extra-mental reality, through 
the activity of the senses. Simple sensations are those elementary factors, 


themselves indecomposable, out of which the presentations of sense are 
composed.’ 


But thereafter I at once discovered I had merely misinterpreted 
‘things’ and ‘presentations of sense’. The treatment of the 
“sensations” of pain, the “kinetic” and “visceral senses’, etc., is 
all mixed in with that of the five senses. The presentation of just 
what “thing” the pain goes into the composition of I am not sure 
(presumably the person’s hurting body), but does pain give us 
or go into giving us any such objective presentation of our bodies, 
and, if it does, why does not the feeling of weariness (which for 
Ladd and Woodworth is not a sensation) ? I am conscious of the 
difference in sort between pain and the feeling of weariness ; but to 
mark off pain from weariness into disparate groups while leaving to- 
gether pain and yellow seems like an insistence by a biologist that 
bulldogs and greyhounds are not only different dogs but different 
sorts of dogs while quickly classing together bulldogs and elephants. 

I am not objecting to the theory that “simples” are built up into 
the perception of objects. This may or may not be so. The point 
is as to the character of the simple when you have it, as not only 
specifically but generically different from the simples of “intra- 
organic sensation”. 

And I do not object to the “extra-mental” designation of the 
percipient’s body. To ask whether some portion of experience in 
question can be localized as felt in the body and usually in some 
part of the body seems a handy test of the difference between the 


*G. T. Ladd and R. S. Woodworth, Elements of Physiological Psychology 
(new ed. I911) 302 f. 
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two sorts of experience officially lumped together as ‘sensation’. 
But the difference primarily is on-the-face-of-it, not in this test; 
that is, it is, if you will, in mentem. (Of course we can also look 
at or otherwise use our external senses on our own bodies.) 


The question why we got to calling both sorts of experience 
sensation—queer as the habit may be—seems, historically, at 
first easy enough. Locke, seeking the “original” of our knowledge, 
is said to have held the two sorts of things both to be simply 
given, “impressions” in Hume’s later word, and called them both 
sensations or “simple ideas of sensation”. (We need not object to 
that classification for its own purpose.) There is some historical 
adequacy in that account, for the later story did work out of Locke 
on that basis. But as of Locke it is not accurate. When we turn 
back to the Essay we find that his definitions of sensation do not 
provide? for the in-the-body feelings and his descriptions and 
enumerations exclude them. The “simple ideas of reflection” might 
be revised, in some ways less easily, in some ways more easily, to 
receive them; but Locke certainly did not put them there. He is 
just not interested in them.® 

Pleasure and pain (expressly including all sorts) are of some 
interest to him and are occasionally mentioned, though the interest 
is slight as being felt to be off the line of the Essay. Pleasure and 
pain, along with power, existence, unity, and succession, are put 
down as “simple ideas of both sensation and reflection’. It is to 
be noted in the section* devoted to these, that, with respect to 
pleasure and pain, there seems a breach in Locke’s basic scheme. 
They are simple ideas and are not composed of ideas of both 
sensation and reflection. It is not that they may come by either 
sensation or reflection. They are separate ideas which “join them- 
selves to almost all our ideas both of sensation and reflection”. 
What they are in their proper selves we are not told. 

Now pleasure and pain, and the further affections of the mind 
to which, in conjunction with our sense-knowledge of objects, 


_ 7 Except one, uncertainly: Book II, chapter i, 23. The next sentence, 
introduced in the French version, seems to negative such interpretation. 

He once speaks of the “idea of hunger’, though without calling it 
a. as one of the first that a child has, even before birth. Book II, 
ch. ix, 5. 

* Book II, ch. vii. 
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pleasure and pain lead, these are the subjects of that great topic 
of Renaissance interest, the passions; but not of the examination 
of the “original, certainty, and extent” of knowledge. Possibly, 
along with pleasure and pain, the many other less dignified. and 
morally determinative and more fragmentary awarenesses within 
the body would have seemed to Locke to belong, if to any 
philosopher, to the philosopher of the passions. He was a physician, 
he cannot have been unfamiliar with wounds and aches—and 
with symptoms, which give the doctor certainly a needed sort of 
knowledge. But he does not dignify them with a place among the 
data of science. 

In this he was adopting no new attitude. For Aristotle, also, 
‘sensation’ is fixed closely to the senses, not, as many moderns 
would lead us to suppose, because he subscribed to their notion 
that seeing is a form of having an ache, but because aches and 
such things receive from him scarcely any notice and then certainly 
not as sensations or as any elements of knowledge. He enumerates 
the five senses, denies there can be others, and treats our modern 
internalities as parts of appetition, desire, or as the “feelings of 
pleasure and pain” which must go along with any sensing but are 
not themselves the objects or contents of any of the senses.® 

Berkeley is even clearer in this position of leaving bodily feelings 
to one side of the “ideas of sensation”. He is interested in the 
theory of ideas in his campaign for immaterialism ; he is interested 
in ideas as the presence of the world of nature whose esse is 
percipi, the basis of science, and the manifest language of God. 
Ideas are particular, objective. They are not the whole business 
or furniture of the soul or even of the mind. There was always 
for Berkeley that most certain acquaintance, the knowledge of 
one’s self, which is not an idea or capable of being represented by 
an idea. The one thing which might have made Berkeley question 
his belief in the self would have been any fear that he might dis- 
cover an “idea of the self”; but he could have no such fear, he 
could not even conceive what the recognition of such an idea might 
mean, as we can conceive what is meant by seeing a round square. 
(Berkeley would be surprised could he come back and find post- 


* De Anima, esp. 424622, 413b23, 414b4, 43147, 434a2. In the Parva Naturalia 
once he speaks, or may speak, of them as a subspecies: 456a2I. 
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Humian philosophers repeating that because he could not discover 
or reveal an idea of the self he ought to have given up belief in 
it.) And then there are the “notions”. When Berkeley gets around 
to them toward the end of the Principles the ones he mentions are 
chiefly those of activities (the “ideas of reflection” grow shaky 
in their status as ideas) and of relations; and later in the seventh 
dialogue of Alciphron they are of such things as power and grace. 
Would he have said that we have notions of our internal aware- 
nesses? Quite possibly ; although certainly he would not have said, 
I think, that in their original “impression” they are notions. 
Neither, however, and just as certainly, are they “ideas of sen- 
sation”. 

In one way, nevertheless, Berkeley helped on the transition to 
the full modern confusion of “sensations” by more than his silence 
in the matter. This was in his argument from the fact that we do 
not give a material externalization to our pain to the needlessness 
of giving a materialization to the heat which we say causes the 
pain. Two things (which are really one) should, however, be 
noted. The argument does not require that pain and heat (which 
is accepted as a touch sensation) should both be ‘sensations’. And 
the argument does not require that Berkeley make no distinction 
as to objectivity between pain and the ideas of sensation—as 
elsewhere he does. They all depend on mind, but the ideas of 
sensation are component parts of the common world of nature 
and science ; my pains are private to me. And then pain occupies 
a peculiar or unique place. But these cautions are not enforced 
during the argument, and at one point Philonous does call pain 
an idea and a sensation. 

Closer to Locke than to Berkeley, and varying from Locke’s aim 
of finding the background of scientific knowledge to that of giving 
an account of the whole content of the mind, Hume takes the step 
of ranging among the sensations of .his predecessors all bodily 
feelings, putting together what subsequent psychology has gone on 
being content to call ‘sensations’. Much of the time he sticks to the 
earlier sorts of references, to the external senses, but his definitions 
and often enough his examples are decisive. So in the second 
section of the Treatise he says: “An impression first strikes upon 
the senses,.and makes us perceive heat or cold, thirst or hunger, 
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pleasure or pain, of some kind or other.” In the first section of 
the second book of the Treatise he says: “Original impressions, or 
impressions of sensation, are such as, without any antecedent 
perception, arise in the soul, from the constitution of the body, 
from the animal spirits, or from the application of objects to the 
external organs.” This second book is that “Of the Passions”, 
and it is significant that this classic subject has now worked into 
the theory of knowledge. Significant too is Hume’s chosen word 
‘impression’, as is the use of the word ‘feel’ in such a sentence 
as this from the first section of the Treatise: ‘‘Nor do we perceive 
any color, or feel any sensation merely upon thinking of ideas.” 
That is, Hume represents not merely the addition of new members 
(internal feelings) to the class of ‘sensation’ but the interpretation 
of the whole class in terms of the members just admitted. 

Reid made a brave effort to see back through the “system of 
ideas’, and might have succeeded but that the ‘sensation’ termi- 
nology hopelessly held him. We learn of things by our senses, the 
senses give us sensations, sensations are felt like a stomach-ache, 
presumably the rumbling in consciousness of the last processes of 
the sense-organs; and so, for the realist Reid, we must have a 
piled-up system, of motions in the world, changes in the body, 
felt sensations “which are perfectly familiar to us”, and then, 
supervening upon the sensations, perceptions, which may not 
resemble the sensation but are known by instinct, by commonsense, 
to resemble the objects from which the motions once proceeded. 
Some of the unconvincingness of Reid’s account is due to its 
honesty, and I am not sure many since have done better. 

When Reid’s successor, Hamilton, came, the German super- 
confusion was already upon him. Then arrived psychological 
philosophers and later psychologists with phenomenalist and 
objective-idealist theories and with “two-factor” theories, explain- 
ing that sensation is the core but is interpreted and overlaid and 
related by reason, by apperception, by a transcendental unity of 
apperception, by experience, by formalization; so that what we 
really see is a sensation but what we actually see is something 
else. All these are learnedly heroic ways to arrive at a sufficient 
complication to systematize an original confusion. 

This empirical classificatory tradition of the school of Locke 
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was, I think, the large framework in which the sensation termi- 
nology grew strong, but the dialectic was aided by another motive, 
often interpenetrating the first (as seen in the French followers of 
Locke) or present to oppose portions of the first (as seen in 
Reid): the “materialist” emphasis on motion, made classic in 
England by Hobbes. The Lockeans, accepting everything “with 
which the mind has to do” as ideas, look among them for the 
original ones, and thinking to have found them can ignore the 
fact that these “sensations” come in two sets which even if simple 
and original are simply and originally different. Hobbes came to 
the matter not with ‘ideas’ but with his prior thesis that everything 
in the world is matter in motion. Hence any ‘mental’ thing must be 
matter in motion. Hence there cannot be any real, #.e., substantial, 
difference among the “things with which the mind has to do” or 
among the doings of the mind. Starting with a world of bodies, 
among which are our bodies, Hobbes traces the motions started 
by an external body through intervening links to our bodies, to the 
brain and the heart, and to the “endeavor outwards” therefrom— 
the basis of the external placing of our observations (and the 
beginning of the “ejection” theories). But when he comes to the 
central motions within our bodies, Hobbes cannot but be aware, 
sometimes, that what we are aware of is not those motions, and 
so he introduces the “phantasm”’. 

This is virtually the formula of Reid—with the sensation left 
out. Here again, as with Aristotle, Locke, and Berkeley, the earlier 
theory is cleaner than the later. If the physical and physiological 
motions are allowed to bring about a phantasm (Reid’s percep- 
tion) by knowing which we know (at least something of) the 
external thing, what is accomplished by interposing a sensation? 
It serves only as the “animal spirits” sometimes seemed to serve, 
as something rather less material than matter and less mental than 
idea to bridge the gap. To be sure, our later psychologists put the 
sensation inside the percept, thus obscuring the intrusion. And to 
many this seems a needful admission of fact—‘“everyone knows 
we have sensations.” But, given the motion and the phantasm, the 
further fact is one undiscoverable in the world of physics or in 
that of experience. If the phantasm be completely identified with 
the sensation, then the question returns to the fitness of the word, 
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which under present usage indicates the mode of awareness under 
which we internally know our own bodies. 
But for the Hobbist tradition the pressure for a single class 


of “sense” experiences is not from the side of the phantasm but 


from that of the motion. The motion is the real thing, and the 
motion is necessarily there whether we are having a pain or seeing 
a color. So we have the later materialist joining verbal usages with 
the later Lockean empiricist. When the materialist says ‘sensation’ 
he means motion-in-the-brain (with sometimes a phantasm or 
epiphenomenon allowed), and this serves for both feelings and 
external observations. And he comes to like the combined usage 
because there is less repugnance to commonsense in saying that 
what we really feel when we have a stomach-ache is a motion 
in the stomach than in saying that what we really see when we 
see a color is a motion in the eye. 

Hobbes himself was properly uncomfortable about his phantasms 
(they presently became Locke’s ideas and left it to their “real, 
material” bases to justify their existence). He sometimes suggests 
they are motions; when his own words make that assertion im- 
possible he allows them a separate existence (and then of course 
they have no rightful place in his world) ; more often he forgets 
them and talks just of the motions. 

It may be that something of the difference and kinship of these 
two strains, that of Hobbes and that of Locke, both so dear and 
apparently natural to the English mind—at least strong in the 
English tradition—can be seen better through the acceptance of 
two words for, and the recognition of the difference between, 
sensations and observed data. Observed things are basic for 
Hobbes—and the most objective characters of these, the “primary 
qualities”. And this is true also, though differently, for Locke 
and Berkeley : observed physical qualities and quantities are always 
the type of the “idea”. The Hobbists start with a metaphysical 
assertion and build up a story of substances; the Lockeans with 
an epistemological assertion and build up an account of knowledge. 
Admit Hobbes’s phantasms and Locke’s sensible knowledge of the 
existence of things, and the English reader can accept both—as he 
often does. Both get into ‘sensations’ incidentally but in time 
profoundly and to their own grief. The proper Hobbist is not 
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interested in knowledge: those who bother him about the how of 
acquaintance he gets rid of by ‘sensations’, a sufficiently material- 
istic-sounding mode of acquaintance. The proper Lockean is not 
interested in private feelings which are not directly part of the 
objective world of knowledge as science; but they come to be a 
handy illustration of the individual reception of knowledge on 
which he insists. Both find some momentary verbal ease and some 
apparent forensic advantages. 

It may be wondered, as one reads Hobbes and notes the bold 
impropriety of the phantasms in his system, why he did not rather 
stick to his story of internal motions and simply endow certain 
of them with the power to know directly (without phantasm) the 
external object. A blankly mysterious power? Well, why should it 
be worse (for Hobbes) for matter to know matter than for matter 
to know a phantasm or for a phantasm to know distant matter or 
for matter to know a present phantasm and to know that by 
knowing the phantasm it knows distant matter? 

Perhaps it was the background mathematical zeal for a purely 
primary-quality world, which might seem still to require phantas- 
mal status for the secondary qualities. Even so, the phantasms 
would be better placed where they are actually observed as being. 
It is surprising that more, at least some, theorists have not taken 
this line. Many nonphilosophers, I think, would be willing enough 
to agree that a blue flower does not look blue when no one is 
looking, and yet are not willing to admit—or able really to believe 
—that when it does look blue, the blue is not where it is seen 
to be but is somewhere else or nowhere. In this direction, I suspect, 
is the commonsense basis and strength of the primary-secondary 
division of qualities, not in Descartes’s imagine-away-from-piece- 
of-wax argument or Locke’s more-senses-than-one argument. 
Colors and smells are of no concern to other colors and smells, 
but only to seers and smellers; but shape and hardness are of 
concern to other hard shapes, which bump into and shove and are 
stopped by them. 

William James, who might, on several grounds and notably on 
that of his “radical empiricist” doctrine that relations (the ‘non- 
sensational’ element) are also given along with the qualities, have 
been the one to free us from this perception-is-sensation confusion, 
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refused to take the step. Instead, under both the Locke influence 
(to keep the source of knowledge non-metaphysical) and the 
Hobbes influence (to keep it physiological), he could only insist 
that relations too are in our experience (of course, says the 
student; what’s it all about?), and hence at bottom in sensation, 
yet not really in mere sensation but in mind which nevertheless is 
not merely mental. Thus he makes the habit stronger and deeper. 

On the first page of his chapter on “Sensation” in the Psychology 
he says: “The nearer the object cognized comes to being a simple 
quality like ‘hot’, ‘cold’, ‘red’, ‘noise’, ‘pain’, apprehended irrela- 
tively to other things, the more the state of mind approaches pure 
sensation.” (This, of course, is before his full radical-empiricist 
days.) Now if all these things are or can be “simple qualities”, at 
least they are so of different things; pain is a quality of the 
sensation, red of the red object. He goes on to make the basic 
assertion with all the blandness of the known-to-be-accepted. “A 
blind man may know all about the sky’s blueness, and I may know 
all about your toothache, conceptually. . . . But so long as he has 
not felt the blueness, nor I the toothache, our knowledge, wide 
as it is, of these realities will be hollow and inadequate. Somebody 
must feel blueness. somebody must have toothache. .. .” In the 
last words he does make a distinction, but he does not use it; and 
his choice of word for seeing color is fatal. “Feel blueness”? I am 
sure I have never felt blueness or even blue—except in two 
senses quite other: (a) as I “feel blue” after playing too many 
losers at the racetrack, (b) as I might feel a sensation of dis- 
comfort due to looking intently at blue or at an intense blue. But 
I might spend a lifetime doing either of these and have no acquain- 
tance with the color blue, or spend a lifetime seeing blue things 
as blue without ever feeling these sensations. 

James then proceeds, with respect to contrast effects, to consider, 
at a length showing his interest, the alternative theories of 
deception-of-judgment and of physiological-modification or whole- 
ness-of-reaction (the beginnings of Gestalt psychology), and to 
criticize the theory of “eccentric projection”. All through these 
pages one feels his nearness to a differentiation between the two 
sorts of data, observation and sensation, and the value such a 
distinction would have for him; and his blankness toward it. So 
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in his arguments as to the experience of place, we feel how cogent 
his objections to projection are with respect to observed things 
but how difficult they become when translated into his own basic 
language for these observations as ‘sensations’, and how uncogent 
his assertions are when directed against the organic sensations 
which he accepts as being of a class with the awarenesses of 
external qualities. He concludes: “It (the projection theory) is 
due to a confused assumption that the bodily processes which 
cause a sensation must also be its seat. But sensations have no 
seat in this sense.” (Hobbes’s phantasm again with something of 
its original unwelcomeness but with extra awareness of its need- 
fulness.) James’s assertion seems to me categorically true of 
observed things, and false of sensations. The retina is not the 
seat, the place, of the things I see, nor the ear of the things I 
hear, nor even the finger of the things I touch; but the stomach 
is the seat and place of the ache I feel. Projection seems an 
unnecessary maneuver in both cases. Madmen sometimes project 
their pains into the outside world; and more philosophers introject 
the outside world into our insides. All of us are very apt to have 
our observations of and our beliefs about the outside world 
bilioused by our pains, but that is another story. 

In his later “radical empiricism” James makes the “together- 
nesses and apartnesses” themselves confluent bits of “experience”. 
He does not review the psychological doctrine, but shows no 
disposition to alter his account of pains and colors as similarly 
sensations. I doubt if he would now give relations the status of 
sensations, though they have now acquired that originalness in 
experience which on the Locke-Hume basis might call for that 
status ; but for James there is, behind the Lockean epistemological 
“experience” (or perhaps in front of or on top of this experience 
since, doubtless, it is to be interpreted pragmatically) the Hobbe- 
sian account of the physiological psychologist; and here the pains 
and colors remain more basic than, at least different from, the 
relations as being more isolable in organ, not calling on the whole 
organism or its intermodifications. 


The influence of the one-word usage and the possible effect of 


the acceptance of two words for such things as pains on the one 
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hand and as colors on the other may be illustrated by considering 
how the one-word usage influenced and was strengthened by two 
connected and important doctrines of the last two hundred years. 

The one-word usage was a chief contributor to the curious 
malady, radical in Hume and dominant in the absolute idealists, 
of supposing that ‘ideas’ are ‘conscious’ (actively, not just pas- 
sively, though their activity stopped with knowing themselves— 
did not extend even to knowing one another), that the things of 
which we are conscious are themselves knowledge (not merely in 
the sense of being that which we know but in the sense of including 
whatever there is of the activity of knowing). This pressure too 
was present to the Hobbesian as well as to the Lockean school. 
The parsimony of both led them, the one to draw the whole field 
of that which is known into the primary-quality world of matter, 
the other to account for the whole world of existences in terms 
of the field of that which is being known. In such zeal, neither is 
to be much bothered by the claims for accounting of such inferior 
(inferior within that polemic) intruders as the activity of knowing 
or the self that knows. But the Hobbesian is in the better case. 
His material world leaves him activities (and one of these may 
be known as knowing) and somehow individuated bodies (some 
of which may be called selves). But for Hume the idea has no 
activity (although, without activity and in a world where cause 
is illicit, ‘impressions’ are, he is sure, needed before there are 
‘ideas’) and the self must either be an idea (which it cannot be and 
is not) or be nothing. Hence ideas just are knowledge—known by 
nothing and knowing nothing else—and the self is not. 

Now there may be some sense in saying that a sensation, such 
as a pain, is ‘conscious’, is knowledge as knowing as well as 
known 





pain is a sort of experiencing on the part of part of the 
body. But unsophisticated language will not say that of color. 
Color may exist only when seen, its esse may be percipi; but its 
character in that case is not its esse and in any case is not percipi 
or se percipere. Of sensation it might be said that (at least an essen- 
tial part of) its character as well as its esse is sentiri. At any rate the 
word, the notion, and the presentation include the knower and his 
knowing as color, shape, hardness do not, as sound, as even smell 
and taste do not. Hence with pains and such we do not struggle 
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for a word like ‘sensa’ (as we do with colors and such) to leave 
out the activity of the word ‘sensation’. The p‘:rase ‘conscious 
sensation’ is tautological but not meaningless or contradictory, and 
the same holds of ‘a conscious pain’. But what a ‘conscious color’ 
means I do not know, unless it is elliptical for a color of which 
someone is being conscious or unless we are really going in for 
personification and mean that the color is a substance that is being 
conscious of something else. 

This “advance” to a one-level metaphysics, to the reduction of 
the knower and his knowing to relations or arrangements within 
or among ideas which are knowledge both as knowing and known, 
together with the basic assumption that all the original members 
of this realm are ‘sensations’, gives Hume’s “scepticism” as to the 
structural parts of acquaintance. It is hard to make the student, 
not merely bookclever, see why Hume got in such a bother about 
cause and identity, or Kant about the categories. It would have 
been somewhat similarly difficult to impress it upon the common- 
sense Locke (though it already begins to show in his argument), 
because Locke never doubted the self or, for all his idea- 
terminology, supposed that things are ever conscious in even the 
halfway sense that bodily feelings are. But if we have a little 
sensation of pain in one finger and a big sensation of pain in the 
head, and these pains are properly sensations, conscious, and 
portions of consciousness which is called my consciousness and 
is me; and if all other givens, or given parts of consciousness, are 
of the same sort, are sensations—then, if “I am aware that’ the 
head pain is bigger than the finger pain, this portion of conscious- 
ness must also be a sensation. Where is it? Somewhere between 
head and finger? And, supposing it is aware of itself in the same 
sense that a hurting finger is aware of itself, just what is it aware 
of? And how can it be aware, as evidently it must be, not merely 
of its own separately inexplicable self, but of those two other 
sensations, those pains in the head and finger? 

Berkeley saw the difficulties, expressed them more briefly and 
more clearly than Hume, and avoided them by his fidelity to the 
spiritual-real and by his retention of the objectivity (non-material) 


of the ideas. But not stopping to show why on his scheme internal 
sensations should not have the same objectivity as the rest of his 
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ideas, and never getting around to a clarification of his notion of 
‘notions’, he directs his zeal for piety and commonsense against 
the mathematicians and the Shaftesburian freethinkers while the 
threat of Hume and of Hegel is already hovering. 

Another motive enters along this line of relations. Observed 
things, perceptions, are said to be more ‘intellectual’ than sensa- 
tions. Especially the structural parts of observation, relations, are 
said to be intellectual. With the wish to use at most the two 
categories (sensation and intellect, the given and the made), we 
then make all perceptions and all of perception intellectual, leaving 
only interfal sensations as sensations; or, much more often, 
especially since perceptive experience for almost everyone (except 
Thomas Hill Green) refuses to be purely intellectual, we separate 
off relations as intellectual and blandly drop off the qualities of 
observation back with sensation. 

Now there may well be sense in saying that observation is more 
intellectual than sensation. But, if so, it means that intellect plays 
more effectively with observed things as objects, and perhaps most 
so with the relational elements of observed things. We apply 
mathematics more directly and satisfactorily, for instance. But 
this does not necessarily mean or suggest that observation or 
relation is more intellectual in its own being or is given by 
intellect. Saws deal more effectively with wood than with water 
or glass, but wood has no more saw in its essence than has water 
or glass. So far as my thesis is concerned, observation, and all of 
it, relation as well as quality, is at least as given, as primary, as 
‘brutal’, as sensation. Indeed, from the practical-intellectual angle 
it is more so, for very familiarly we can by intellectual effort do 
far more to change or govern sensation (¢.g., pain) than we can 
observation (e.g., the color or shape of what we see). 

The difference I urge between the two sets of experiential facts 
is obviously associated with ‘objectivity’, But the word is 
dangerous. I do not mean at all to judge the questions of realism, 
idealism, dualism. Only, the theory of idealism and of dualism, 
that in physical perception there are mental existents, ideas, which 
do or do not in one way or another represent separate and sub- 
stantially different existents, is itself a hypothesis to be examined 
on its merits (as it is, and accepted, by my teacher, Professor 
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Lovejoy). The theory of ideas cannot be taken, as it was by the 
eighteenth century, as selfevident or given, with the subsequent 
demand for proof of anything beyond the ideas. We have sensa- 
tions and it is apparent that their locale is somewhere within the 
body. We go on to look for causes of those sensations beyond the 
body, although the sensations are not normally said to stand for 
or to ‘know’ those causes or even to give us knowledge of them 
except as serving as evidence for our searching minds. We also 
see colored shapes, which do not at all seem to be within the 
body or to be made of anything experienced within the body. 
Whether what we are seeing are external existents, ideas, or ideas 
standing for external existents, remains to be discussed. But of 
one first decision I am clearly assured: the thing I see is not a 
sensation or composed of sensations or built on a sensation—if 
by ‘sensation’ I mean any sort of awareness of any sort of a 
going on by any part of my own body. 

In aesthetics, the lack of the distinction has made much of the 
road to formalism, more particularly much of the confusion of 
the formalistic basis and definition. ‘Aesthetic’ experience being 
held to be ‘higher’ must be distinguished from ‘sensual’ pleasure. 
But it seems hard, even for the natural formalist, that all the 
world of sight and sound should be read out of art—and yet all 
these things are, like pleasure and pain, accepted as ‘sensations’. 
Rescue is found (again) in relations, in ‘form’ (although no one 
has yet satisfactorily defined ‘formal’ and ‘material’ for their 
various confident usages), the ‘intellectual’ parts of the sense 
world. So came some of the difficulties about a ‘pure’ color or 
tone which bothered theorists from Augustine to Kant ; these tones 
and colors must be labeled ‘sensation’ and not ‘aesthetic’ (to the 
mystification of many readers). But thus sight and hearing (as in 
Santayana, even) can be accredited as ‘higher’ senses (and 
aesthetic) because they give relations, are not mere sensation. 

We could accept the distinction of aesthetic-from-sensual as 
being properly based on that of perception-from-sensation, yet, by 
limiting sensation to the feelings located as being in the body, get 
the world of ‘sense’ qualities back into perception and the aesthetic. 
And we would have a distinction much clearer and much more 
acceptable to common sense. Whether sensual experience deserves 
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to be cut off from aesthetic content is another matter—as with 
the intellectual elements beyond present sense-data. I think the 
theoretic as well as the popular assertion of difference is sound, 
but also that the contrary insistence on their place in aesthetic is 
sound, This can be adjusted if we recognize that sensations can 
be perceived (as or after being had), that intellectual associations 
are either perceived or may be perceived (as or after being 
thought), and that in this secondary status both may be and 
normally are parts of aesthetic content. But these are other, and 
otherwise debatable, questions. 

The unclear use of ‘form’ and ‘content’ in aesthetics is but one 
of the many in different sorts of theory. Since the time of 
Pythagoras, of Plato and Aristotle, ‘form’ has been a master 
engine in philosophy, with the character of the engine seldom if 
ever adequately described. The understanding of Kant depends 
much on the discovery, if it can be discovered, of what Kant 
means by ‘form’ and ‘matter’, and, largely through Kant, so of 
all subsequent theories of perception. We know what we mean by 
shape (or ‘figure’, probably the Pythagorean beginning) and color, 
for both are familiar portions of observation. By analogy we can 
carry these meanings some distance but with rapidly growing 
vagueness and shakiness. The mathematicians know what they 
mean by the form and content of an equation, and the analogical 
use of these meanings is perhaps more exact but certainly less 
familiar and general. Of the generalized use of ‘form’ and 
‘content’ we are usually told, when we are told anything (by the 
textbooks in logic), that the form is what is constant while the 
content changes, as in a tax form. Yet the same set of income 
facts can be put in a variety of blanks, say State and Federal, just 
as the same color can be found in a variety of shapes or the same 
quantities be put in a variety of formulae. 

The dichotomy of knowledge into the ‘matter’ of sensation and 
the ‘form’ of intellect—the characterization of all data as sensation 
and the extrusion of the ‘formal’, ‘relational’, ‘objective’ elements 
of perception from what is observed into what is ‘given’ by the 
intellect—has been unfair not only to the senses but to intellect, 


which is left unplaceable and unintelligible to common sense. One 
of the appealing strengths of the Bergsonian doctrine has been 
that, while falsifying intellect, it does replace it where common 
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sense understands it and where it does seem to be most at home 
and assured in its operations: in the observed material world 
about us. 

Whether the mind observes relations not ordinarily thought of 
as physical, material, sensuous, and such things as values and 
truth, in the world the senses present us, or derives them from 
those observations, or perceives them in addition to its perceptions 
of that world, or creates them, or finds them in or makes them 
out of sensations or sensational attitudes, or otherwise, are also 
questions beyond this discussion. The pressure of the sensation 
doctrine has been to drive them into a ‘formal’ or ‘legislative’ 
intellect or to get them back into sensation. (It may be noted that 
the arguers against those, e.g., Mr. G. E. Moore, who cal! value 
indefinable or a quality seem to think these latter think value is an 
additional color, thereby suggesting a validation of the distinction 
between sensation and color-vision, since they themselves are 
willing enough to found good on, to make good, a sensation—as 
pleasure or interest.) In general the recent pressure is much 
stronger toward sensationalizing all relations, truth, values. 

Now sensations, stomach-aches for example, are subjective in 
the-sense that their felt content is their ‘real’ being, and they are 
personal in the sense that they are conditioned and are meant-by- 
name as being conditioned by the character of the organism having 
them. I may, to be sure, well ask of my present stomach-condition 
how it would feel if I gave it more or less attention or if I knew 
more or less about it; but the stomach-ache would then be a 
different or a transformed stomach-ache. In the modern tradition 
it is characteristic that the commonsense question as to the physical 
object which I see has come to be treated in much the same 
manner ; we have it scattered over the universe (except just where 
it used to be supposed to be) in all the infinite appearances or 
“perspectives” of it which I or anyone might have of it, the object 
becoming a “system of possibles”. Truth and value make a less 
immediate demand for a sophisticated apology for supposed simple 
objectivity than is met with in the case of common physical 
objects; and so truth and value are inevitably drawn within the 
organism for a sensational home, not only of recognition or 
diagnosis but of constitution, of essence. Truth is said to be made 
by satisfaction, value by interest. 
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In the dialectic of value a point comes when it makes scant, 
though possibly still some, difference whether we say that our 
choice, preference, approval, interest, is because of the objective 
value or that the value is because of our choice. But this point is 
reached only when all subjectivity of feeling and personality of 
the chooser have been squeezed out of the meant point of view 
from which choice is made. Doubtless ‘good’ is first derived from 
and attached to some simpler complexes in experience, of which 
the organic turning from pain or to pleasure is the easiest example. 
I am hungry; I take food; I call it good. But now I ask, Is my 
choice, is this ascription of goodness, good? Are the food and the 
taking of food really good? And, whatever be all the sensational 
and preferential elements of the actual situation, I may answer, 
others have answered, in various ways. The sensational and 
personal elements need never, should never, disappear; but they 
do pass from the position of motivating determiners of the answer 
to the position of elements of the contemplated problem about 
which judgment is to be given. And when I conceive the point of 
view from which I intend to give judgment (whether or not I 
can actually achieve or get anywhere near such a point of view) 
as to real goodness, the I who is a part of the complex judged 
is still the whole fragmentary particularized I, but I who am 
judging am not moved to my judgment by any subjective particu- 
larity. This intentional choice of consciousness may then be said 
to be a recognition of value, or value may be said to be that which 
is conferred by this choice. At any rate, this intentional ‘pure’ 
choice is not, and is not pushed out by, a sensation. 

It may be asserted that from such a rarefied point of view no 
choice would be possible. If this be so, then choice fundamentally 
must be quite arbitrary and still not determined by any positive 
personal or subjective feeling or prejudice. For let us assume that 
some ‘value-postulate’ must be made to determine choice or to 
account for choice once one has driven beyond particular reactions. 
If this postulate be determined by the pressure of any personal 
predilection, we can still ask the Socratic question, Why is this 
good? and we can answer only in terms of observed goodness or 
of arbitrary, free, choice. 


‘Interest’, the current word, suggests something behavioristic, 
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physiological, and ‘conscious,’ some feeling akin to sensation in 
the sense of being organically experienced by me and anatomically 
observable by you. By its sensation-character it appeals to the 
modern tradition. At the same time it has an inclusiveness in the 
transitively cognitive direction (we are interested in something 
else) which allows the drawing in of many familiar facts of value- 
experience, such as mistakes and improvements, which are difficult 
to deal with on either simple hedonistic or simple sophistic theories. 

With respect to truth we have not a value but a relation of fact, 
and yet much the same situation holds. I see a white cross inside 
a white circle. I say the cross which I see is inside the circle. I say 
that statement is true. Now what I see is (normally) by physical 
perception, at any rate never a sensation. My understanding of 
the meaning of my assertion about what I see is not a sensation. 
My perception that what I say and what I see correspond is not a 
sensation. The perception of that relation constitutes my recogni- 
tion of the truth of the statement and the relation constitutes the 
truth. Sensation, of course, may enter among the objects, as when 
I make the statement, “I have a pain”; but, as with value, it is 
among the objects not the determiners of discourse and truth. 

But all this is horribly contemplative and Greek for modern 
theory, which says rather: There is a stream of sensations, and 
truth (since Hume has put us in the way of feeling it ought to be 
but cannot be another sensation) must be a way of behavior 
among them. Now the word, we have seen, gives us allowance to 
make ‘sensations’ constitute the knowing as well as the thing 
known; so, by dealing only with sensations and behavior of 
sensations, we stretch this allowance, and have a truth which is 
known, or ‘functional’, without being known by any mind. Yet 
the subjective or sophistic tinge of the individual mind remains, 
since the separate streams of sensations, however unexplainedly 
separate, remain ‘individual’ and personal—with their own differ- 
ing behaviors—and without any possibility even ideally of a 
contemplative point of view from which to survey their relations 
and relativities. Thus we are told that my statement about what I 
see gives me satisfaction (i.e., the sensations behave so as to be 
accompanied by another sensation or feeling-tone which likes 
itself), hence it is true (pragmatism), or that it will be made only 
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if the sensations are in some sort of a jam and then it will be 
true if the sensations plus it will get out of the jam (instru- 
mentalism), though why the sensations, as sensations, should 
‘mind’ being in a jam or a problem is more than I know. 

In general the modern sensation-doctrine goes along with the 
modern emphasis upon push as against pull with respect to value 
and motivation—hence, also, with respect to intellect, with recent 
instrumentalist interpretation. The mechanical push of the ma- 
terialists seeming insufficient to the vitalists, they can do no better 
than to substitute a push of blind will, of élan vital, or of instinct. 
(‘Instinct’, by the way, also seems to have appeared about the time 
of Hume, in some of his suggestions; more definitely in the 
opening chapters of Burke On the Sublime and the Beautiful.) 
The instrumentalists, even more offended with vitalism than with 
mechanism, icave value hovering illicitly (like Hobbes’s 
phantasms) at the end of the ‘problems’ of the selfpushed 
organisms which emerge from the mechanically pushed world of 
physics. Now a gas-distended stomach (with its sensation) does 
pose a problem and, normally, pushes to its solution. The mind, 
contemplating that procedure, approves it—yet is capable of not 
doing so. 

Modern philosophy began with the normal Greek acceptance 
of objective perception, even the belief in the prerogative of 
contemplation. By now, following in part certain elements implicit 
in those early modern contemplationists themselves, we have not 
only reversed the laudation of the contemplative but come to deny 
that any such thing exists fundamentally. All is push, participation, 
adjustment. Yet practical experience in a thousand little ways 
shows us that these not only supply no ideals, but generally tend 
to defeat and destroy the ideals that somehow do flicker over them. 
The long stride comes back to the short; busyness conquers both 
ambition and enjoyment; bad money drives out good. 

After a program or attitude has been accepted as valuable, the 
mode of attainment also faces a choice between push and pull, 


between perception and sensation. Some of those who are still 
not swayed by the demands of Society with a capital S are willing 
enough to concede the obligations to and the opportunities in 
society. They object to the view and the practice which would and 
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does—not present those claims for the individual’s perception and 
acceptance but—condition the individual by training and sug- 
gestion to feel and act as an “organic” member. Such conditioning 
itself may be accepted as a sufficiently justified means after the 
end has been contemplatively accepted and if the means continues 
to be known as a means and a dangerous one. (Compare in one 
direction college “spirit” and customs, and in another the uses of 
rhetoric. ) 

For, to the contemplative ideal, there is opposition not only 
from the relativist but from the absolutist with his pseudo-pull 
which in action is also mere push. The enduring center of 
Socraticism is the twin opposition, an opposition based upon the 
possibility of asking the question, “Why is this good?” We are 
often told that the Idea was intended as weapon against the 
Sophists ; and so it was, though we are not so often told clearly 
how the weapon works—‘more’ and ‘less’ are as good Ideas in 
mathematics as are ‘one’ or ‘ten’. The use of the Idea against 
conventional absolutes is much easier (and much more frequent 
in the dialogues) ; and it was not the Sophist but the oldfashioned 
Athenian citizen who put Socrates to death. The modern sensation- 
doctrine, if in theory it has strengthened modern relativism, has 
lent to absolutisms the strength of more thorough practice, condi- 
tioning, propaganda. 

The drift of modern theory in particular toward the identification 
of the observation of the world as inner feeling, ‘sensation’, and in 
general toward the reduction of all contemplation to participation, 
all pull of values to push of inner impulse, all apprehension of 
truth to adjustment of inner functioning, is paralleled and 
illustrated in the word ‘experience’ itself. In the beginnings of 
modern empiricism ‘experience’ was the screen of observed fact, 
the object to which the inquiring mind went, the facts in which 
only could science be learned. Now, especially in literary and 
popular use (as with ‘sensation’) but also in the background of 
philosophic use, ‘experience’ means an inner gurgling flow, the 
awareness of participation in ‘life’. 

ALBERT L, HAMMOND 
Tue Jouns Hopxtns UNIVERSITY 











DISCUSSION 


ROBERT BRIDGES AND THE SPIRITUAL ANIMAL 


I 


panied adulation and some derogation have been accorded to 
Robert Bridges’ philosophical poem The Testament of Beauty 
during the fourteen years since its sensational appearance on October 
23, 1929, the laureate’s eighty-fifth birthday. Yet, although a score 
of excellent essays and studies and one provocative book! may be 
selected from multitudes of secondrate reviews and notices, criticism 
has nowhere passed much beyond impressionistic appraisal or careful 
exegesis. The time therefore seems ripe for inquiry into the validity 
of what Bridges had to say. 
The Testament of Beauty makes a strong bid for greatness. To 
wanderers in the Wasteland, this stoutly optimistic poem offers more 


* Albert Guérard, Jr., Robert Bridges: A Study in Traditionalism, Har- 
vard University Press, 1942. Dr. Guérard’s volume is noteworthy as the 
first serious and extended study of the poet. Yet his treatment of the Testa- 
ment and of Bridges’ philosophy in general must fall under the cate- 
gory of “careful exegesis”, for in writing that “The Testament of 
Beauty is a philosophical poem and the autobiography of a single well- 
stored mind rather than the geometric exposition of a system; a reasoned 
commentary on human experience rather than a footnote in the history 
of epistemology” (page 184), he by implication holds, and in his treatment of 
his subject obviously follows, the premise that a systematic examination 
of the consistency of Bridges’ philosophy is irrelevant to a determination 
of the poet’s significance. The present discussion departs from the contrary 
premise and arrives by a different method at a different conclusion. 

The first step toward the judgment of a poet as poet must necessarily 
be to understand him. The finest poetry—such as that of Milton or Words- 
worth—satisfies the intellect as well as the heart, or, in so far as it does 
not, the poem as poem is impaired. The universals of poetry must be 
intellectual as well as emotional truths. They cannot be true in one sphere 
and false in the other. Poetry makes its appeal directly to man’s soul: 
good, but of the soul the intelligence is an indispensable part. Poetry is 
not a fool’s paradise. Therefore—and in a reflective poet the point becomes 
critical—what the poet thinks, or in consistency must think, must be 
determined before a sound final judgment of him as poet can be made. 
When the poetry is offered to us both as poetry and as philosophy; when 
the poet undertakes to convince our reason as well as to move our emotions 
or stir us through poetic utterance to an intuitive recognition of some great 
universal; when he offers his poetry as a system of thought and his system 
of thought as poetry; when the poetry consists in a reasoned philosophy 
offered to man’s heart not merely through his emotions, but also through 
his intellect; then the poet must be judged as thinker before a final judg- 
ment upon him as poet may be made. The intellectual substance must be 
firm enough to carry the poetry: which arises from it. 

The problem of judging the philosophical poet as poet will still remain. 
It will, however, already be partly solved, for our judgment of the poet 
as a thinker must condition our judgment of him as a poet. If his philosophy 
fails to provoke the mind, he is a lesser poet even as poet; and if he is 
a poet at all, he will be a greater one if his philosophy is valid, that is, if 
its premises are tenable and it is consistent within itself. 
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than hope: it presents a system of attitudes, thought, and conduct, by 
means of which man may follow joyously the path to full salvation. 
The age-old problems of dualism—the dualism between God and 
man, man and nature, nature and God, body and soul—are resolved 
in this magnificent synthesis; and the resolution itself strikingly turns 
upon the scientific naturalism which had so completely removed the 
underpinnings from orthodox theology and from the philosophy of 
the Romantic Period. If only it carries conviction, such a message 
warrants for Bridges a high place among the immortals. 

Behind the composition of the Testament are nearly seventy years 
of intermittent philosophic studies. Three of its four books are an 
elaboration and reinterpretation of the famous allegory of the 
horses in the Phaedrus, but the essential thought of the poem is 
nearer to the Aristotelian notion of matter striving to manifest 
itself in form than to Plato’s doctrine of ideal archetypes. To 
Lucretius, whose De Rerum Natura was its poetic model, the 
Testament owes much, Nowell Charles Smith suggests that the poet 
“shows considerable traces of the influence of Leibniz”. The letters 
to Bridges of Gerard Manley Hopkins clearly indicate that Hegel 
and Darwin were the chief intellectual forces of Bridges’ early years. 
Later the vitalism of Bergson and the idealism of Santayana 
attracted him. The most useful key to the Testament is to be found 
in the laureate’s essay on the latter: 


. it requires some attention to dispel the impression that we are dealing 
with a platonist; . . . but whatever inspiration the author may owe to 
Plato for his particular doctrine of ideas, he recognizes Spinoza and 
Democritus for his immediate masters, and his philosophy might perhaps 
be described as a building up of idealism—that is, the supremacy of the 
imagination—on a naturalistic or materialistic basis. (Essay on George 
Santayana, Collected Essays, Papers, &c, No. XIX.) 


And shortly afterwards we read that “this philosophy, as I understand 
it, is very consonant with my own thought”. 


II 


This union of idealism and naturalism does not clearly emerge as 
the central problem of the poet’s work until after 1900, The redeeming 
power of beauty is nevertheless the informing spirit of Shorter Poems, 
the sonnet group The Growth of Love, the mask Prometheus the 
Firegiver, and Bridges’ other early verse. Even his ten highly 
belletristic dramas, though seldom direct media for his “message”, 
stand as exhibits of his complete dedication to beauty. Yet in the 
verse of his first sixty years, Bridges’ creed is a faith rather than a 
“system”—a faith composed of two entirely harmonious elements. 

The first of these is his profoundly religious conviction of the 
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spirituality of the universe, a deep and abiding faith in “Eternal 
Mind” and “Ideals out of being and above”. At times the verse sets 
forth a fairly definite Platonism, again, an uncertain Platonism, and 
again a pantheism in which all Nature appears invested with 
spirituality. Some passages indicate subscription to the doctrine of 
Ideas; others merely suggest a vague and omnipresent divinity. Such 
confusion, in poetry that springs from faith rather than reason, does 
not matter. The certain thing is the divinity which, whether it dwells 
in a mystical sphere of Ideas, or, as an active principle, influences 
Nature toward ordered and beautiful expression, commands the 
adoration of man. 

The second element in Bridges’ early creed is a conviction—equally 
religious and equally profound—of the spirituality of man. The spirit 
of man and its salvation is, indeed, the central theme and message of 
all of Bridges’ work. The Testament of Beauty, his “De Hominum 
Natura”, as the poet sometimes called it, was the product of fifty 
years of poetic preoccupation with this theme. In the Prometheus 
of 1882 he had seized upon it: 





Nor is there any spirit on Earth astir .. . 
Nobler or dearer than the spirit of man: 

That spirit which lives in each and will not die, 
That wooeth beauty, and for all good things 
Urgeth a voice, or in still passion sigheth, 

And where he loveth draweth the heart with him. 


Prometheus himself represents the immortal divinity that dwells in 
man and brings down the spark from heaven, and, working with the 
celestial fire, is forever busily engaged in the creation of a newer 
and more beautful physical and mental world. How the spirit of man 
wins through trial to union with heavenly love, with Joy for offspring, 
is similarly the theme of Bridges’ long narrative poem Eros and 
Psyche. The poet’s wartime anthology has the Spirit of Man for 
title and principle of selection. The theme is introduced again and 
again in the lyrics and the sonnets. For fifty years it almost completely 
dominates his verse. 

Man, then, is a reed flushed with heavenly fire. At once the 
evidence of his spirituality and identified with it as the defining 
essence of man is his desire for beauty, Desire, the keyword to all-of 
Bridges’ earlier poetry, is man’s creative force, the source of all art 
and of all science, the foundation of all idealism, the means by which 
he seeks to identify himself with Absolute Love and Truth and 
Beauty. Thus Psyche’s beauty is 


. transfigured by the spirit forlorn, 
That writeth, to the perfecting of grace, 
Immortal question in a mortal face, 

The vague desire whereunto man is born. 
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Here, too, is the clue to such lyrics as “A coy inquisitive spirit, the 
spirit of wonder”, “O my vague desires”, and the well known 
“Nightingales”, who sing the same divine desire that dwells with 
saving power in the spirit of man. 

But man’s capacity to love is as definitely a part of his spirit as 
the vague desires. Love is the fullest of human experiences, the fulfill- 
ment and the justification of man’s being. In the play Achilles in 
Scyros it is represented not merely as lyrical passion but as the 
supreme law by which man must live, superior in its claims to any 
other demand that may be made upon him. In The Christian Captives, 
a dramatic realization of the doctrine of heavenly affinities, the fate 
of each human soul is determined by its power to exert an occult 
spiritual attraction over some other soul chosen by heaven to judge 
or to redeem it. In the lyrics and sonnets love is the medium whereby 
man establishes communion with the cosmic spirituality. It is not 
merely the generative power of the universe, but the force which 
gives identity to being. It is participation in divinity, the source of 
all growth and joy. In squaring this doctrine with the predicates of 
scientific naturalism, Bridges finally evolved the doctrine of BREED 
of The Testament of Beauty. 

Reduced to its simplest predicates, this was Bridges’ creed in the 
poetry of his first sixty years. Cosmic divinity woos; the spirit of man, 
dowered with vague desires and the capacity to love, aspires. Hence 
art, the creation of man, is more beautiful than Nature, hence 
TEACHERS, the poets, saints, and seers, because they do most to 
forward the heavenly plan, are apotheosized, hence music and poetry 
are God’s voice among men, This is poetry—even, if one likes, great 
poetry—pregnant with possibilities, suffused with a noble and beautiful 
idealism. But it is a faith, a religion, a creed, rather than a “system” 
of thought. 


III 


The challenge of science to Bridges’ idealism was its persistent 
emphasis upon the animal nature of man. The poet’s philosophic 
pursuits, together with a dozen years of medical study and service, 
compelled him to accept the proposition of man’s slow development 
through a brutal struggle for existence from an origin in primeval 
slime. How was this to square with the conception of man as a holy 
spirit? How could the fierceness of the fight for survival be har- 
monized with the idea of cosmic love? 

There could be no intellectual satisfaction in dowering man with 
divinity at some indeterminable point on the evolutionary scale. 
To deny, with some evolutionary optimists, the spirituality of man 
and Nature and yet somehow find in Nature an unaccountable 
volition full of racial promise was equally impossible. Either Nature 
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was the medium through which divinity worked, or God and Nature 
were at strife. 

Bridges took the line of the vitalists who find a formative spiritual 
volition immanent in all Nature, so that God and Nature, Nature 
and Man, Man and God, become virtually inseparable aspects of the 
same thing. How can that which is becoming become, unless what it 
is to become has already been determined? they ask; and their answer, 
although it may not completely resolve the metaphysical dualism 
between spirit and matter, provides a working monism in which a 
sequence of spiritual causes supplements and explains natural 
causation. The development of man from the lowest organism to the 
highest degree of spirituality may thus be safely predicated, and 
the philosophy becomes a “building up of idealism on a naturalistic 
or materialistic basis”. The scientific naturalist need not accept this 
philosophy, but the exponent of this philosophy may accept scientific 
naturalism without any sense of contradiction. 

Until about 1900 Bridges’ position, with its frequent hints of 
Platonic dualism, is uncertain, but definite immanence seems implied 
in the two epistles in classical prosody (1903) and in such later 
poems as “Narcissus” (1913). In the Testament, despite the suffusion 
of the poem with Platonic reminiscences, the doctrine of immanence 
is clearly set forth. To effect the shift, however, Bridges found it 
necessary to substitute a vaguer and more confusing conception for 
that of Plato’s archetypal Ideas: 


So if we, changing Plato’s old difficult term, 
should rename his Ideas Influences, ther is none 
would miss his meaning nor, by nebulous logic, 
wish to refute his doctrin that indeed ther are 
eternal Essences that exist in themselves, 
supreme efficient causes of the thoughts of men. 
—Testament, II, 834-39. 


The Influences provoke matter toward selfrealization in mind and 
spirit and 
. . we see Spiritual, Mental and Animal 
to be gradations merged together in growth and mix’d 
in their gradations . . 
—Testament, IV, 558-62. 


By this dexterous intellectual legerdemain Bridges succeeded in 
suffusing immanence with Platonism, and, further, could at will 
introduce into the compound whatever ideal or material elements in 
any philosophy happened to prove attractive to him. 


IV 


But one must look askance at a synthesis got with such ease. In the 
first place, this resort to a vague and indefinable immanence runs 
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counter to Bridges’ doctrine of man’s free will, a doctrine necessary 
not only to endow the spirit of man with essential dignity but also 
to make redemption the reward of effort and of merit. Thus, in the 
Testament, Reason stands in the chariot and drives the horses of 
Selfhood and Breed heavenward. But unless his command is firm 
and his eyes are constantly fixed upon the Eternal, these impetuous 
and fiery animals may turn earthward and plunge him forever into 
darkness. Earlier, as we shall see presently, Bridges had based the 
symbolism of his mask Demeter (1904) with equal clarity upon the 
principle of man’s free will. And in Bridges’ poem for C. V. Stanford’s 
little-known oratorio Eden (1891) the principle is explicitly avowed. 

A doctrine of full immanence, however, even if one grants that 
God himself is a developing substance, subjects the spirit of man to a 
divine determinism. A doctrine of partial immanence need not do so; 
but partial immanence, which may be redefined as participating 
transcendence, does not resolve the dualism between Nature and 
Spirit. Now there is little evidence in Bridges’ verse that he ever 
even comprehended this internal inconsistency in his program for 
man’s salvation. As any reader with the patience to scan the Testa- 
ment carefully and identify each relevant verse as implying “full 
immanence”, “partial immanence”, or “dualism”, or as exhibiting 
mere obscurity of thought, may readily determine for himself, 
Bridges constantly wavers between the two doctrines. Apparently he 
was not even aware of the issue. 


V 


Bridges’ union of naturalism and idealism is also subject to 
question at another point. With its yearning for beauty, which is 
truth, the spirit of man is obviously to Bridges something more than 
mere consciousness. What, then, is its fate at death? In Santayana’s 
philosophy, the spiritual attains to ideal immortality because noble 
thought, the essence of being, may live on in other minds. Bridges, 
however, after presenting an elaborate theory of psychology, defends 
personal immortality as well: 


This mind perisheth with this body, unless 
the personal coordination of its ideas 
hav won to Being higher than animal life, 
at thatt point where the Ring [of Reality] cometh upward to reach 
the original creativ Energy which is God, 
with conscience entering into life everlasting. 
—Testament, IV, vv. 1262-67.” 


*Dr. Guérard (page 189) finds that in these verses the mind achieves a 
disinterested and ideal immortality”, and also quotes IV, 123-30: 
The Ring in its repose is Unity and Being: 
Causation and Existence are the motion thereof. 
Thru’out all runneth Duty, and the conscience of it 
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But after death, it would seem that personal ideas could hardly 
perpetuate themselves without a living brain as a locus for their 
activity. A miraculous, non-causal spiritual interference with natural 
law is necessary to establish this personal immortality. Here, certainly, 
Nature is Other than immanent influence, Other than a full or even a 
partial manifestation of the spirit of God. Here again, then, Bridges 
has failed to escape from his dualism. 


VI 


Yet it is the problem of evil, evil in war and in the struggle for 
survival, that places Bridges’ doctrine under its greatest strain. It is 
pleasanter to contemplate man’s spiritual redemption than his ugly 
past. Natural selection must, however, be accepted. Thus, under a 
doctrine of immanence (though not under a doctrine of free will), 
evil becomes a contingent element in God’s own nature. Put in simple 
terms, to Divinity the end justifies the means. 

In “Epistle Il: To a Socialist in London” of Poems in Classical 
Prosody, Bridges manages to find in the doctrine of natural selection 
the justification for his own social conservatism. By way of opening 
his defense of the social and economic order in which, as a humanist, 
he himself could so definitely flourish, Bridges presents the old 
Malthusian argument that the masses of men must always live at the 
lowest level of subsistence: 


... Down down they fall, as a stream on a mountain, 

With ceaseless cataract. None hearkeneth; only the silent 
Grave, that darkly devours their cry of desperate anguish. 
Spare me the story; believe more feel this grief than avow it: 
’Tis put aside from thought with death’s incurable evil; 

Left for them, that assume mankind as cause, to lament it. 


The real cause is not man, but natural competition, Among men, too, 
only the fittest survive. And here begins to emerge the curious 





is thatt creativ faculty of animal mind 

that, wakening to self-conscience of all Essences, 
closeth the full circle, where the spirit of man 
escaping from the bondage of physical law 
re-entereth eternity by the vision of God. 


If these possibly equivocal passages imply a negation of personal im- 
mortality, they are the only ones in Bridges that do so; and Dr. Guérard is 
alone, I believe, in arriving at this interpretation. Compare what Dr. George 
Washburne Howgate has to say concerning vv. 1263-64 in his George 
Santayana (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1938; page 290): “I cannot 
conceive of Santayana writing lines like these which find a place for im- 
mortality.” Nowell Charles Smith, on pages 79-80 of his Notes on the 
Testament of Beauty (Oxford University Press, 1931) also reads them 
as a declaration of personal immortality. Verse 1267, moreover, specifies that 
it is “with consciousness” that the mind enters into “life everlasting”. 

Bridges’ spelling is followed in these quotations. 
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doctrine of the elect which lies at the crux of Bridges’ faith in 
redemption through beauty: 


What doth it interpret but this, that LIFE LIVETH ON LIFE? 
That the select creatures, who inherit earth’s domination, 
Whose happy existence is Nature’s intelligent smile, 

Are bloody survivors of a mortal combat, a-tweenwhiles 
Chanting a brief paean for victory on the battlefield? 

Since that of all their kinds most owe their prosperous estate 
Unto the art, whereby they more successfully destroy’d 
Their weaker brethren, more insatiably devour’d them; 
And all fine qualities, their forms pictorial, admired, 

Their symmetries, their grace, beauty, the loveliness of them, 
Were by Murder evolv’d, to ’scape from it or to effect it. 


In the Testament Bridges adds that through animal parental instinct 
a selflessness arises from this very SELFHOOD, mounting in man to 
spiritual emotion. This selfhood, this individualism, the argument 
runs, is part of man’s Life-Force. War, which will exist as long as 
there is any savagery, whets and sharpens the spirit, and is but one of 
Nature’s processes for the selective pruning of the race. Nature 
herself will frustrate any attempts at “down-levelling” ; the system of 
inequality which renders it possible for the elect to enjoy the arts 
and flourish in spirit is an inevitable one. So much for the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. 

The scheme of things, then, seems to include the damned as well 
as the elect, and Elisha’s chariot, as he rides upward, passes over the 
body of the charwoman. 


Vil 


Subscription to the spiritual efficiency of selfhood—that is, to God’s 
ruthlessness in the evolutionary scheme—it will at once be seen, does 
not entirely lay the specter of ill. But Bridges’ mask Demeter, which 
deals almost exclusively with the problem of evil, presents by means 
of philosophical symbolism an implied conclusion which is echoed 
again and again in the Testament and elsewhere. Here the prophet 
of beauty first affirms the necessity of evil. His argument is the old 
philosophical one that values exist only by reason of their contraries, 
that there can be no experience of pleasure without a knowledge of 
pain, no good without the antithesis by which it is measured and 
tested. Except, indeed, by the vitalizing shock of its conflict with evil, 
Good could not exist. Persephone is ever more restored to man, but 
her perennial freshness lies in the fact that she is bound to the shades. 

This argument, however, is accompanied by the presentation of a 
philosophical paradox which resolves the problem through an emphasis 
upon man’s freedom of volition. Look at the world from one point 
of view and one perceives 
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The origin of all things to be evil, 

And the énd evil; that what seems as good 
Is as a bloom of gold that spread thereo’er 
May, by one stroke of the hand, 

Be brush’d away, and leave the ill beneath 
Solid and foul and black... 


Look at the world from another point of view and one perceives 


The origin of all things to be good, 

And the énd good, and that what appears as evil 
Is as a film of dust, that faln thereon, 

May,—at one stroke of the hand,— 

Be brush’d away, and show the good beneath, 
Solid and fair and shining. 


So, to the enamoured soul, as Bridges says in the Testament, “Evil is 
irrelevant and will be brush’d aside.” The annihilation of evil by 
man’s will is, indeed, one of the major themes of Bridges’ poetry 
from Prometheus (1882) to The Testament of Beauty (1929). 

But in affirming the necessity of evil, the Reality of Good, and 
the Unreality of Evil, it is questionable whether Bridges has resolved 
his paradox along rational lines. It can scarcely be doubted that 
ideal'sm is here in conflict with naturalism, that Bridges assumes the 
dualism of man and Nature when he treats of the problem of evil, 
and their monism when he treats of the spiritual development of man. 


Vill 


When these elements of his philosophy are set side by side, it does 
not appear that Bridges has succeeded in effecting a working union 
of naturalism and idealism. Many parts of his creed demand full 
immanence. Others seem to imply partial immanence. Still others 
appear lodged in a thorough-going idealism with no discoverable 
naturalistic basis. The doctrine of immanence does not fit with the 
doctrine of free will. The doctrine of personal immortality is not a 
naturalistic one, and the admission of only the elect to the life of 
the spirit, though perfectly logical, offends the moral sense. The 
damned, certainly, would not find such a doctrine a satisfactory 
explanation of their plight, and few generous souls would care to 
purchase redemption at such a price to their fellows. Evil, moreover— 
that necessary whetstone for man’s spirit—does not really exist. In the 
closing section of the Testament, Bridges himself is compelled to give 
up exposition and to revert to a declaration of faith. 

Under examination, his reconciliation of naturalism and idealism 
appears as a potpourri, not as an integration, of philosophy. As a 
poet, he still remains to be judged. Our judgment of him as poet, 
however, must in part be conditioned by our judgment of him as 
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thinker. For instance, however highly the poetic ornaments of The 
Testament of Beauty or its disparate passages of poetic beauty may 
be appraised, the poem as an organic, as a whole poem, must fall 
short. 

So summary a statement of the inconsistencies in his philosophy 
is unjust to the impressively pure and noble spirit of Robert Bridges, 
but not to implications and interconnections in his thought which he 
himself failed to realize. His readable dramas, his masterful prose, 
the beautiful masks Prometheus and Demeter, a score of perfect 
shorter poems, and many splendid passages of the Testament have 
permanent poetic value. But Bridges will be esteemed for his lyrical 
and critical gifts, and for the beauty of certain aspects of his thought, 
not for the coherence and acceptability of his philosophy. 


ANDREW J. GREEN 
Louisiana STaTE UNIVERSITY 


VOLKELT’S SAVING HUMOR 


OHANNES VOLKELT, whose grand System der Aesthetik 

summed up the subject for the nineteenth century and was revised 
to cover the first quarter of the twentieth century, required not only 
that a work of art be finally uplifting but that any unpleasantness be 
neutralized from the first. Yet he recognized that expression was fully 
as important as form, and that art would forfeit its value if it failed 
to express what was humanly significant. The point he did not seem 
to see or face is that much human significance can be expressed only 
by presenting disagreeable content, and can be appreciated only with 
an unpleasant effect. 

He did hit close to this point, as in saying that it would be a 
monstrous thinning and watering out of the aesthetic if content did 
not count (I 498. References are to the System der Aesthetik, the 
1927 edition of Vol. I and the 1925 edition of Vol. IT). “If the 
beautiful and art are to signify a value deserving a place beside 
morality, religion, and science, then the content which is to appear 
in unity with form must fulfil certain requirements.” (I 499) This 
constitutes for Volkelt a refutation of the naturalistic view that any 
slice of life is good enough for art, though he credits naturalism 
with fostering mastery of technique and with sharpening in a valuable 
way the sense of reality. Going on to ask what it means to heighten 
the worth of the content, he recalls Plato’s exaltation of the beautiful 
from the realm of the finite and becoming to that of the eternal; and 
the yearning of Plotinus for original and ultimate beauty. Volkelt 
himself stands between this idealistic approach and a naturalistic 
negation of it. For him it is enough if art expresses what human life 
is and is striving to become (I 502). He does not insist on a particular 
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metaphysical view. Art might spring from conviction of a rational or 
an irrational world, of one that was organized, or of one torn by 
contradiction and endless strife. But, regardless of how much joy or 
sorrow is represented, the total effect must be eudaemonistic, 

Throughout this discussion Volkelt is concerned to disapprove 
giving prominence to the trivial, the superficial, the silly, the absurd. 
The distressing side of life, as it appeared in Turgenev, Dostoievski, 
and Zola, did not upset Volkelt but struck him as evidence that such 
writers had a deep hold on reality. He was too sophisticated to ask 
of art only what was “good, noble, pure, morally edifying”. Yet he 
admired Ruskin for identifying the beautiful and the good (I 509) 
and was practically at one with him in believing that a fundamental 
grasp of reality meant insight that God was in his heaven and all 
was somehow well with the world, From the traditional religious and 
moral point of view (avowed by him in Vol. III) untold suffering 
and social injustice could be squared with ultimate good. What that 
view could not tolerate was repudiation of its last resort in the 
absolute, or of more immediate bulwarks in the economic, political, 
and social sphere. Volkelt could afford to be broadminded about some 
works which were not primarily edifying. The horseplay of Jan Steen 
did not bother him. He could tolerate anything cultivated taste in the 
nineteenth century had come to accept, including much that went 
against the grain of the good and noble. He could make a place for 
the pessimism of Leopardi because it was beautiful, lyrical, personal. 
What Volkelt found opposed to beauty, yet could include in the 
aesthetic, he called the characteristic. He tolerated considerable bitter- 
ness in the characteristic because it was hyphenated with sweetness 
and the outcome was positive. 

He stuck to it that art must be humanly significant. Throw out this 
norm and the aesthetic is reduced to empty play, perverted luxury 
(I 514). The value of art, and its equal footing with other high 
values, he derived from this norm. All that art communicates must 
bear out faith in the fundamental goodness and beauty of the world. 
Though aware that much great art did not seem to fit this faith 
Volkelt was determined not to omit anything which should be included 
in the aesthetic, Yet when he set up the characteristic and maintained 
the sublime, to cover aesthetic experience which might be too rough 
or overwhelming for beauty, he was in danger of having to accept 
works that could not be contemplated with composure by one of his 
conservative taste. He managed to retain catholicity, and to exclude 
what would be disagreeable, by a simple expedient. He said anything 
might enter the aesthetic if appreciated without effect upon the 
practical self. 

But how can the human significance of art be defended if none 
of it is to reach the self which lives and breathes, works and worries 
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and has relations with other men? What about the equal footing of 
aesthetics then with morality, religion, and science? Are they to mean 
no more to the practical man than art which can be appreciated only 
by an emaciated and disfranchised spirit? The explanation is that 
Volkelt coordinates aesthetics with an official morality, otherworldly 
religion, and pure science, as far from what men actually hold good, 
dear, and helpful, as art for art’s sake. 

Lifting aesthetic and other values above the plane of daily life 
comes from a long tradition of dualistic culture and from prejudice 
against the trend of experience following the industrial revolution. 
The nonpractical self, the rational and romantic being supposed to 
abide through all social change, is a relic of the medieval soul. In 
aesthetic experience, disinfected from the common air, what is left 
of the soul may carry on a semblance of what was the spiritual life. 
It is not necessary to meditate on higher things if the contemplative 
attitude will rarefy any object found worthy of attention. Works 
of art may be thought devised on purpose to induce and sustain a 
mood of detached happiness. Their form is intrinsically rewarding 
and familiarity with them nourishes the capacity to regard selected 
aspects of nature and experience as if they belonged to art. It seems 
that anything can be enjoyed aesthetically which does not break this 
nineteenth-century charm by reminding a person that he is not just a 
soul but an organic and social self involved in a world of vulgar 
demands. 

With amazing ingenuity and patience Volkelt elaborates the con- 
ceivable categories of the aesthetic, with the grades and shades of 
each. But he extends himself to confine himself. He covets no 
Lebensraum for the aesthetic experience, confident that he can draw 
into the area reserved for it all that any region of life might con- 
tribute. Perhaps the jealously closed circle may be considered to 
bulge into ambient reality at the point where he observes that 
Schopenhauer exaggerates the willlessness of the aesthetic attitude 
(II 146). The final lift of the sublime would be lost if the will were 
absolutely suppressed. Still for him the will must be lessened enough 
to keep down any participation of the practical self. More precisely, 
the will must be so purified'as not to aim at reality (I 434). 

But there is art which stirs the practical social self with reference 
to the real world. Rather than exclude the novel from art, and rather 
than forfeit the full effect of the novel, would it not be well to take 
a different tack? Volkelt says he went into great detail about the 
charming, as well as the categories of the sensuously and spiritually 
aesthetic, which he located right and left of the charming, because 
here are fields commonly neglected in aesthetics. He did not want 
to leave great stretches of the history of art aesthetically homeless 
(II 272). We may have the same feeling about works we consider art 
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although they appeal to the practical self: buildings whose undeniably 
aesthetic form is fused with utilitarian purpose; music which expresses’ 
qualities in the daily life of our time. 

Volkelt points out that when Schiller recognized realms on both 
sides of the balanced sensuous-spiritual experience called charming he 
termed them moral rather than aesthetic: the morally great or sublime 
on one hand, the morally condemned sphere of uncurbed lustfulness 
on the other. Even so, Volkelt in his turn refuses right and left to 
find aesthetic much that constitutes aesthetic experience now; though 
he feels liberal when he looks back upon German speculative 
aesthetics, which he thinks was too much influenced by the demand 
of classical style for a balance of sense and spirit. As we take the 
old dualism less seriouly we are less concerned about balancing its 
sides, or locating a distinctive charm off center either way. Sense- 
indulgence still means coarseness, but that is because it blunts the 
senses which for us are the sources of all experience. Translating 
spirituality as refinement, we understand Santayana’s saying that 
Shelley was more spiritual than people who denounced his sensuous- 
ness. The scope of actual taste has been expanded until the sensuous 
and the spiritual fall within the aesthetic so indistinguishably that 
there is no longer any question of coming from opposing moral 
quarters to form a charming equilibrium. 

But outgrowing prudery with regard to sense (and sex) has been 
a minor victory compared to the advance made in granting aesthetic 
status to the social dynamism of art. Here the great obstacle is still 
the demand that art avoid the unpleasant, with the feeling that 
nothing is so ugly now as social conditions. Volkelt circles just short 
of this taboo while ostensibly exploring every relation of the disagree- 
able to the aesthetic. 

In discussing the aesthetic category which he calls the moving or 
touching, he speaks of a depression of life-energy along with a 
stimulation of vital feeling, a weakening of effort and tension which 
permits easing and freeing of inner force (II 279). Displeasure in 
the sinking of selffeeling is but a shade in a total pleasure. He is 
careful to add that only a mild degree of the moving can be aesthetic, 
since the state of willlessness must not be lost. Violent emotion may 
be represented but not so as to be felt violently. Recognized as common 
to everyday life the moving is said to be aesthetic only as it may 
enter the contemplative mood free from the reactions of the practical 
self (II 284). One who is moved or touched can remain on the 
aesthetic plane only so long as feeling does not thicken to the point 
where one is overcome. There is no objective indication that emotion 
is ceasing to be aesthetic. Dampness of the eyes is not a sure sign. 
The question is whether detachment is maintained or not. Yet the 
differentia of experiencing the moving or touching would seem to be 
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an irresistible impulse to become attached, for there is said to be the 
sense of something innocent and appealing which is insecure and 
threatened, in whose presence we are so melted as to lose all pride 
of intellect and culture. Moreover, anything practical may inhere in 
the object which is moving, so that in being moved we verge on 
sympathy which merges with social consciousness and conscience. But 
Volkelt draws back to remind us that, whatever is involved, we must 
not be touched enough to let our response become actual and practical 
—if it is to remain aesthetic. 

He treats the touching as a transition from categories without 
conflict to the tragic, where at last we might expect the dynamic 
social implications of art to be given their due, especially as he says 
it is impossible in considering the tragic not to be influenced by basic 
attitudes. We soon learn that the tragic for him, as an aesthetic 
category, is insulated from anything like a passion for social justice, 
because, in the first place, a painful downfall is not tragic unless there 
is greatness in the victim (II 309). No matter how liberally greatness 
is interpreted, it is made explicit that a tragic figure must be above 
the average in some respect. There is no concern here for what might 
be called the tragedy of the common lot. It is evident that for Volkelt 
we may sympathize aesthetically with only the darlings of misfortune. 
Hence Ignazio Silone’s Fontamara is not a work of art. To be sure, 
the novel focuses more on Berardo Viola than upon anyone else, and 
he is superior in many ways. If it is felt that he is nevertheless 
intended to represent the ordinary Fontamarans, it may be countered 
that the whole village of them appear unusually hardy and worthy. 
Yet obviously they are meant to symbolize the surrounding villages 
and people everywhere who are exploited by fascism. And it is this 
universal reference which seems condemned as unaesthetic by 
Volkelt’s definition of tragedy as dependent upon a contrast between 
what greatness deserves and what it gets. 

Dessoir breaks away from the notion that tragedy is confined to 
the fate of a hero, holding that tragedy is a realization of hopeless 
struggle between the self as such and the world (Aesthetik und 
allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft, Ch. iv). Though for him the aestheti- 
cally tragic must arouse joy from beginning to end, he agrees with 
Schopenhauer that tragedy is fundamentally pessimistic, over against 
Nietzsche’s view that it affirms indestructible joy of life beneath all 
the vicissitudes of individuals, But whether ultimately optimistic or 
not, if tragedy is thought to be essentially metaphysical it does not 
bear on social injustice and the need of reform any more than when 
reserved for exceptional persons. Metaphysical evil is easier to 
bear than social evil, and aestheticians naturally prefer to keep tragedy 
from disturbing too much the composure of their relatively favored 
status. If only great men suffer tragedy aestheticians can keep it at a 
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psychic distance; and if everyone suffers the worst in being born, 
there is nothing better than to cultivate psychic release from the 
inevitable. After venturing to say that the tragic may be painfully 
depressing even on the whole, Volkelt adds that to be aesthetic the 
depression must be relieved by all that can keep it apart from actual 
experience (II 322). 

Under the heading of the sad he gets around to suffering which 
lacks greatness and might cover the common lot. He takes up the 
miserable, the dreadful, the horrible, and among the artists cited as 
representing it he actually names Kathe Kollwitz (II 326). But he 
evades discussion of their work and warns against the tendency of 
this type of art to become unaesthetic, meaning too real and equating 
this with the likelihood of not having enough human significance to 
be suitable for art! Attention is neatly diverted from the right of 
social problems to artistic treatment by a warning that taking them 
up in art may degenerate into monstrosities, trivial bestiality, and 
pornography. 

In dealing with the comic Volkelt more nearly lets down the bars 
excluding the real from. the aesthetic, though he still snubs the 
practical self. In the unmasking of claim to value, which characterizes 
the comic for him, there must be no malice or other feeling which 
might prevent the detached attitude, but a high selfmastery indicating 
that the mission of the comic is to free the spirit. Yet he realizes 
that interest and will often enter to keep the comic from being 
aesthetically pure, and even concedes that this is not necessarily to 
be deplored. “Art is not so squeamish and sacred that it cannot upon 
occasion serve noble purposes of the will which are counteraesthetic” 
(II 468). The artist may direct his work to exposing and branding 
what is false, to arouse moral indignation; in fact this is the kernel 
of the satirical (II 469). Moral, religious, scientific, and didactic 
effects may be combined with aesthetic form, though not admitted to 
full aesthetic standing. Instead of quibbling with him about this, one 
feels that if Volkelt grants a look-in for such effects within the 
aesthetic precinct, it means that they cannot be left out. 

His treatment of humor is still more revealing. It is for him the 
highest and finest development of the comic, rising to the same value- 
height as fhe tragic. He speaks of humor’s vast sweep over the areas 
of experience, and intuitive penetration to the foundations of life 
and the world. Humor strikes him as the only aesthetic type inherently 
directed toward knowledge, and he remarks how much the value of 
humor derives from a Lebens- and Weltanschauung, Clearly he must 
at this point grant that the aesthetic realm includes more of reality 
than he admitted before, or confess that he is going outside the 
aesthetic to get the measure of humor. But the latter he denies. “For 
relation to views of life and the world belongs to the aesthetic 
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essence of humor” (II 555). And if this one aesthetic type can 
embrace so much of what had appeared unaesthetic, it would seem 
that the aesthetic in general can no longer be segregated from the 
stream of daily interests and activities. It is just another step in the 
same direction to say that art can absorb any amount of life, and 
even that a relation with the practical self may belong to the essence 
of the aesthetic. When Volkelt brings out the tenderness of humor 
toward all weaknesses and shortcomings, its habit of pulling down the 
high and lifting up the low, he opens the doors and windows of the 
aesthetic to the rest of experience. If it is said that any relinquishment 
on his part of the separation he cherished between the aesthetic and 
the nonaesthetic must itself be humorous, it is nonetheless to be 
taken seriously. For Volkelt is right that wisdom is humorous, 
questioning what is assumed and throwing doubt upon the question. 
To introduce a full discussion of humor into his System der Aesthetik 
does not destroy his system, but saves it from the blunder it would 
make without humor. His formulation of aesthetic norms remains 
impressive and instructive, though life is seen to filter through them. 
Instead of laughing we smile with him. 

This prepares for a concession he makes quite seriously when he 
is dealing with the ugly as the contrary of what is required by the 
general aesthetic norms and the special norms of the various aesthetic 
types. Coming to the ugliness of contravening the norm which sets 
the aesthetic as a realm of appearance apart from the self of practical 
duty, he says an extra-aesthetic purpose may be so worth while “that 
we feel the sin against the aesthetic norm to be justified” (II 584). 
His example is a hymn to liberty which cannot be called ugly, because 
it leads to action in behalf of freedom. 


Van METER AMES 
THe UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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Religion and Empire: The Alliance between Piety and Commerce in 
English Expansion, 1558-1625. By Louts B. Wricut. Chapel Hill, 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1943. Pp. ix, 190. 


The historians of English ideas in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries have found a literary source which heretofore has been 
strangely neglected—the great sermon-literature which was published 
so profusely in the era of the Reformation and Puritan Revolution. 
A few years ago, in his Rise of Puritanism, Professor William Haller 
based his study of the sources of Milton’s thought largely upon this 
literature. In this volume Dr. Wright has studied it with reference 
to a special topic—the use of the sermon as a means of publicity to 
encourage imperial expansion, colonization, and trade to the orient 
or to America, He shows that sermons were widely used for this 
purpose, that the great trading companies, such as the East India 
Company and the Virginia Company, commonly subsidized the clergy 
in order to get publicity for their ventures, to sell stock, or to interest 
prospective colonists. Indeed, the clergy included among their number 
some of the most enthusiastic exponents of mercantilist imperialism. 

The seven chapters which the book contains were originally de- 
livered as lectures at the University of Washington on the Walker- 
Ames Foundation. The first has to do with the close relationship 
between the clergy and the adventurers of Elizabeth’s reign. Two 
chapters, the second and the fifth respectively, deal with two great 
clerical collectors of reports of travel and discovery, Richard Hakluyt 
and Samuel Purchas. The third and fourth treat respectively of ser- 
mons preached on behalf of the ventures in the east of the India and 
Levant Companies and of ventures to the west either in Virginia or 
Guiana. The sixth is devoted to the especially enthusiastic support 
called out by attempts to colonize Newfoundland, and the seventh, 
entitled “Religion and the Sense of Destiny”, is a summary of clerical 
ideas about colonization, showing the close relation of these ideas to 
the American belief in Manifest Destiny and to the ideology of west- 
ward expansion. 

Dr. Wright’s book is a valuable study of the relationships that 
existed in the seventeenth century between religion, ideology, and 
commercial expansion, and an admirable exemplification of relation- 
ships that in one form or another always exist. The taste of our 
ancestors in this matter was blunter or more robust than ours; a 
reputable clergyman today could scarcely, with a good conscience, 
put pulpit-eloquence so obviously into the service of business enter- 
prise. But there can be no question of the sincerity or moral convic- 
tion of the sermons that Dr. Wright cites. Clergy and laity alike had 
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an implicit trust in the providence of God and in the correlation of 
piety with commercial success, and of poverty with idleness and sin. 
For that day the sermon was the natural medium of sociological dis- 
course, the accepted place for discussing social questions such as 
unemployment, poverty, and the policies that might remedy them. Dr. 
Wright makes no attempt to say how influential the sermons may have 
been, how many prospective colonists they persuaded, how many 
shares of stock they sold, how many influential persons they persuaded 
of England’s imperial destiny. Undoubtedly the business men who 
managed the great companies thought the codperation of the clergy 
worth paying for, and probably they were as good judges of publicity 
then as their kind is now. It is a fair presumption that pulpit-oratory 
played a significant part in convincing Englishmen that God had 
destined them to carry the light of civilization to barbarous peoples. 
It may be presumed also that exploitation was more effective when 
done with a good conscience. 


GeorcE H. SABINE 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


A Realistic Philosophy of Religion. By A. CAMPBELL GARNETT. 
Chicago, Willett, Clark and Company, 1942. Pp. xii, 331. 
Professor Garnett’s approach to the philosophy of religion, engag- 

ingly presented in this most recent volume from his pen, is moral, 
empirical, and realistic. In the title and in the brief preface the last 
of these three adjectives is emphasized, but in the body of the book 
it is the empiricism and especially the ethical orientation that impress 
the reader. The volume is designed for use as a text in college and 
university courses in the philosophy of religion, and in this role it 
will, I believe, make a strong appeal. He first assesses the rationalistic 
and empirical methods in religion, clarifying in this way one of the 
major problems of his later chapters, namely, how we may validly 
pass from man’s moral consciousness to recognition of a transcendent 
spiritual reality. He then seeks the origin of religion, which he finds 
(both in the individual and in the race) in the moral conflict between 
egoistic and altruistic tendencies. Religion, then, in the light of this 
approach, is “a mode of response to natural and inevitable feelings 
for social values”,’ bringing the individual integration under domin- 
ance of a disinterested will to the good of others, and cultivating by 
its ritual his spiritual integration with the religious society. 

The main body of the book studies religion in action, showing how 
and why this disinterested will to universal good is the most funda- 
mental element in human personality, and comes to grips with the 
basic theological issues. As for the problem of the nature of man’s 
soul, Professor Garnett rejects the conception of it as substance, as 
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well as attempts to explain it by theories of mechanism or emergent 
evolution. He commits himself to a form of realistic “activism”, with 
emphasis on the capacity of awareness to fuse into unity the feelings 
arising within the various parts of our bodily organism. This 
conception leads to the belief “that when the physical organism 
ceases to function there still survives a mental organization, consisting 
of set tendencies to respond in certain fairly specific ways to the 
values that present themselves in certain typical situations”. Professor 
Garnett believes that this structure will be able to discover new 
media of creative activity and communication with other persons, and 
that “the community thus established would be a genuinely cooperative 
community, for the power of the divisive and hampering ego would 
have gone”.? How, now, about God? 

God has already appeared in the form of the distinterested will 
immediately and normally present in human experience. If he is more 
than this, the activistic psychology adopted would suggest that he 
must be a more comprehensive systematic organization of will, fusing 
into a unity many human personalities just as each organizes its own 
several parts into a unified whole. What are the main lines of 
evidence indicating that there is any such transcendent being? Pro- 
fessor Garnett finds three main evidences. The first is the fact that 
the distinterested will is experienced as conflicting with the egoistic 
tendencies which a man recognizes as obviously his own. He is faced 
here by something within himself that is greater than himself. The 
second is “the positive feeling-tone and the access of personal power 
that come with the surrender of the ego and the identification of the 
self with the larger purposes of the disinterested will”. The third is 
the sense of obligation under which we feel ourselves to lie, a 
recognition that the disinterested will has authority over us. Its claim 
“does not appear to be any human demand, and it exerts itself 
within us as no human demand can do”.* These experiences give 
evidence for the conclusion that “the ultimate root of the organization 
of our own personalities lies in a principle of creativity common to 
all organisms, which, as through one organism it becomes conscious 
of another, concerns itself with the creative expansion of the life 
of all”. This conclusion, being a testable interpretation of empirical 
data, may be properly called an item of “knowledge”; hence we have 
knowlege of God. And the God thus known has power to guide our 
lives toward the realization of the fullest good for ourselves and 
others. “But when we ask whether God is able to order the behavior 
of men and the course of. the physical world according to his will, 
then the answer of religious experience must be in the negative.”® 


* Pp. 237-239. *P. 2sr. *P. 253 f. 
"FP. a. *P. 202. 
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How far God, through us or otherwise, affects physical processes, is 
a question that cannot be answered on general principles. Empirical 
evidence must be appealed to in each case. However, from the meta- 
physical standpoint, anonther concept of God is possible, in virtue of 
which he can be seen as “organic to the world as a whole, including 
the as yet unrealized determinate potentialities and the physical 
world as well”.? Whitehead’s and Brightman’s metaphysical theories 
are invoked to indicate how such a concept can be integrated with 
the rest of modern knowledge. Just how it is related to the concept 
earlier analyzed is not, I think, clarified as fully as would be desirable. 

Turning now from a summary of Professor Garnett’s argument to 
its critical consideration, I should like to begin with a constructive 
suggestion. It seems to me that he could make a stronger case than 
he does make in his transition from our experience of moral obligation 
to a trancendent deity if his analysis here were guided by a somewhat 
different question than the one he raises. His question apparently is, 
“What is there about the disinterested will that appears to claim tran- 
scendence, and is the claim justified?” Now any answer to such a 
question must be given in psychological terms, and must always face 
the objection that one need not go beyond psychological terms in order 
to supply a complete account of the matter. Here lies the strength of 
the humanist position—there is what may be called the disinterested 
will, yes, but it is just the “higher self” of the individual who recog- 
nizes its demands, the self through which he becomes vividly aware of 
the needs and claims of his human fellows. Professor Garnett points 
out weaknesses in some of the current attempts to explain obligation 
in social terms, but he has placed himself under the serious difficulty 
of having to prove that no such attempt can possibly be successful. 
Why accept such a drastic handicap as this? I believe that he would 
be in a stronger position in this vital phase of his argument if he had 
raised instead the question that naturalistic theists like Wieman prefer 
to raise—‘What is there in the world beyond man that dependably 
supports our endeavor to live as the disinterested will prescribes?” 
Guided by this question, Garnett could hardly fail to find, I should 
think, at least two major supports which from any realistic viewpoint 
are obviously transcendent. One is the order of nature discovered 
by science, which in its august impartiality in relation to all human 
preferences encourages one who contemplates it to exercise impar- 
tiality as between his own preferences and those of others. The other 
is the beauty and grandeur of nature, which by calming the heats of 
passion and selfish desire render it easier for man to accept a good 
beyond himself and to find his own good in the good of others. Were 
our author not so irretrievably committed to the conviction that God 
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must be personal, and to the assurance that non-Christian religions 
cannot possibly improve upon Christian doctrine in any of its basic 
features, he would hardly be willing to dispense with such promising 
aids as these to his main argument. 

And this point leads to the first of the adverse criticisms which I 
wish to outline. In days when the international picture bids us at all 
costs rid ourselves of our Occidental egotisms—our blithe confidence 
that what we are familiar with must be intrinsically superior to what 
other areas of the world have staked their faith upon—have we not 
had enough religious philosophies that proceed on the assumption of 
Christianity’s moral superiority over other religions? One would think 
the circumstance that it is the Christian half of the world which by 
its imperialistic arrogance and willingness to prostitute scientific 
knowledge to the cause of violence has plunged the entire world into 
the ghastliest tragedy of all time® would give the authors of such 
pleasant systems pause. As a matter of fact, the main course of 
Profesor Garnett’s argument points much more closely toward the 
kind of religion found in Confucianism than toward the kind that 
has been displayed for two thousand years in Christianity. To be sure, 
the ethical theory of Confucianism does not emphasize exactly what 
our author does, but its principles are essentially harmonious with his, 
and its method of proceeding from the ethical structure of human 
life to a transcendent Rightness beyond man is far more akin to his 
course of reasoning than is the method customary among Christian 
theologians. The latter, as Garnett notes, have tended, under the 
influence of Greek philosophy, to subordinate the ethical in favor of 
the metaphysical approach to what is essential in their faith, making 
God primarily an ultimate cosmological principle rather than the 
supreme embodiment of moral goodness. All the great religions of 
the world have achieved high moral insights, mingled with much 
crude superstition; in all cases these moral insights are embodied in 
a hoary tradition with very appealing emotional associations. How 
expect that under these circumstances the Christian tradition will 
be any better able to provide a historical focus for the worldwide 
faith of the distant future than any other of these religions? 

But my most serious criticism concerns his moral psychology. In 
what sense is the disinterested will “fundamental” in human person- 
ality? Is it fundamental in the sense that it supplies the authoritative 
principle of control, which should rightfully draw all our mental life 
into harmony with itself? Garnett says this, and I believe he is right. 
Is it fundamental also in the sense of being a very potent psychological 
force? Garnett says this also.® But serious ambiguities becloud this 


* Japan is now of course partly to blame, but not until she had mastered 
the gruesome hypocrisies of the Christian nations. 
*Pp. 128 ff., 275. 
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contention, and it involves major difficulties. Our author says it because 
he wants to encourage those who are struggling against the evils of 
selfishness in themselves and in society by belief that success in the 
struggle may legitimately be hoped for, and it seems to him that the 
degree of moral progress actually realized in human life would not 
have been possible were the disinterested will not so deepseated and 
persistent that it tends to break through and give us serious trouble if 
it is frustrated.!° 

However, to construct a moral psychology so completely under the 
guidance of this consideration leads to sobering inadequacies both 
theoretically and practically. It is inadequate theoretically because 
Professor Garnett, moved by such an optimistic emphasis, fails to 
give the sadly needed realistic qualifications. He fails to note that 
not only is the disinterested will very weak at the beginning of every 
individual’s experience; in the case of many it always remains weak, 
and even in those on whom it presses with greater vigor successful 
ways are all too often found to silence it and evade its demands. 
Hence there is no psychological guarantee that any considerable 
measure of personal or social integration will be achieved because 
of its presence. 

It is inadequate practically because, as the psychoanalytic clinic has 
repeatedly demonstrated, the surest way to prevent the disinterested 
will from acquiring what potency it might acquire is to tell ourselves 
and others that it is intrinsically the most fundamental thing in our 
natures. When people believe that it already occupies this high status, 
they are inevitably encouraged to continue in the most outrageous 
selfdeceptions, blind to all the subtle ways in which selfcenteredness 
can hide under the glamor of benevolent and even beautifully generous 
language. The dialectical theologians are grotesque in their episte- 
mology and metaphysics, but they are dead right in calling our atten- 
tion to the unconscious hypocrisies that lurk in the form of moral 
and intellectual pride. The only way to puncture these smug com- 
placencies, to uncover and annihilate the manifold selfishnesses that 
are so exceedingly clever at protecting themselves, is to recognize 
that in point of psychological fact all but the purest souled among us 
consist mostly of these egoistic impulses, and that the “disinterested 
will” indicates the self that in our best moments we think we ought 
to be rather than the self that in any sense we actually are. Recognizing 
this, we can search for the unsavory spots, drag them to the light, 
become vigorously disgusted with them, and then be in position really 
to turn attention to something else that is morally more hopeful. But 
otherwise we do not even become clearly conscious of such unflattering 
facts. Professor Garnett’s analysis thus stands in the way of the very 
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end which he wants to realize by its aid. And it seems clear that his 
highly optimistic faith in liberalism, which in these days assuredly 
needs thoroughly adequate justification, rests in the end on this- 
sentimental psychology. It is because he is so sure that the disinterested 
will is such a fundamental force in human nature that he “believes 
that human beings naturally tend to be kindly and cooperative, so 
that institutions based upon these motives, when properly understood, 
may be expected to succeed, providing circumstances arousing strong 
antagonistic tendencies are absent”.11 Yes, but there are strong 
antagonistic tendencies in human nature, and there always are cir- 
cumstances capable of arousing them; hence mankind, employing all 
the powerful resources of modern technology, can plunge into total 
violence every twenty-odd years. This ‘nd of psychology gives us no 
help in understanding and controlling the dark wildnesses in human 
nature that are responsible for such ghastly tragedies. Only an analysis 
that compels us to see them in their full force and with all their 
destructive potencies can enable us even to begin to find ways of 
countering, in detail, their diabolical operation, in ourselves and in 
others. To be sure, we must recognize, to avoid despair, all available 
aids as well as the terrific hindrances confronted, but it is nothing 
short of moral catastrophe to overestimate their force. That way lies 
paralyzing disillusionment and more certain failure. 

I have presented these criticisms vigorously in the belief that a good 
book deserves the most searching examination that one can give it, The 
author’s theme is timely, his scholarship broad, his style lucid, and his 
conclusions challenging. No reader, teacher or student, can fail to 
find it a powerful stimulant to the clarification of thought on issues 
that are basic in religion. 

E. A. Burtt 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino. By PAut OsKAR KRISTELLER. 
Translated into English by Vircinrta Conant. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1943. Pp. xiv, 441. 

Marsilio Ficino, the Florentine, has played a very important role 
in the history of European thought: he was the first man to give a 
philosophical interpretation, or better to say, a philosophical expres- 
sion, to the spiritual movement of the Renaissance. Moreover, it 1s 
to him that European thought is indebted for its first complete Latin 
translation of the Corpus Platonicum, of the Enneades of Plotinus, 
etc. Alas, it owes him, too, the translation of the Corpus Hermeticum, 
and of Iamblichus, and the persistence of the neoplatonic misinterpreta- 
tion of Plato. ; 

As a matter of fact, the fame of the translator rather soon over- 
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shadowed that of the philosopher. Thus, whilst his translation remained 
in use until the nineteenth century,’ his original works, though 
widely read (the influence of Ficino on Pico, on Campanella, on the 
French Platonists, is certain; moreover, it seems to me highly prob- 
able that his resurrection of the platonic epistemology has had a 
large part in the revival and spreading of the inneism) and some 
of them even translated during the sixteenth century,? were forgotten 
and neglected even by the historians. It is only since the end of the 
nineteenth century that history of philosophy turned its attention to 
Ficino. 

The important work of Dr. O. Kristeller is, undoubtedly, by far the 
best book ever written about the Florentine philosopher. As a matter 
of fact it is, as far as I know, the only one which presents us with 
a complete and thorough exposition of his philosophical system. Which, 
as everybody who ever tried to find his way through the eighteen 
books of the Theologia Plaionica will certainly acknowledge, is no 
mean deed. 

It is the thesis of Dr. Kristeller’s book that Marsilio Ficino is an 
authentic, or, as he puts it, an “independent”, though not very 
“original”, thinker. Yet “originality”, taken in the sense of the 
capacity of “saying things never said before”, is by no means an 
unmitigated blessing for a philosopher, whereas “independence”, in 
the sense of “an individual and unmediated approach to truth”, is a 
necessary prerequisite of the philosophical mind, I must confess that 
I feel myself in perfect agreement with Dr. Kristeller: a philosopher 
can be an “independent” thinker even if he only repeats what Plato 
—or Plotinus—had said before him, even if he only recaptures and 
revivifies a lost and for centuries forgotten tradition; it is very 
difficult, and it requires quite an unusual amount of spiritual power, 
to resurrect the dead. 

As a matter of fact, Ficino did not resurrect the dead. At least, 
not in his own thinking. His Platonism, the Platonism of a Christian 
philosopher, was not, and, as Dr. Kristeller rightly points out (p. 3), 
could not be the Platonism of Plato. Nor even that of Plotinus. Old 
ideas underwent a peculiar change under the influence of Christian and 
scholastic traditions, and of Ficino’s own manner of thinking. “Even 
when they recur apparently unchanged they are not just mechanically 
repeated, but are recreated on the basis of a fresh and original 
conviction and in terms supplied by a new intellectual content.” 

No reader of the careful and scholarly analysis by Dr. Kristeller 
will put in doubt the “independence” and the Christian coloration 

*Until 1840, says Dr. Kristeller (p. 20.). In fact some of them, such 
as the translation of Plotinus in the famous Didot edition (1855), were 
in print during the whole of the nineteenth century. 


The De Amore was translated into French in 1551 and reprinted in 1557 
and 1550. 
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of the Platonism of Marsilio Ficino (cf. the masterful analysis of the 
mingling together of the ideas of the One and the Mind, pp. 167 ff., 
the problem of ratio or ratio platonica compared with the truth of 
the Christian religion, pp. 28 sq., the introduction of the idea of 
resurrection pp. 195, 390, etc. etc.). As for myself, I would go even 
farther. It seems to me rather obvious that Ficino is much nearer 
to the medieval philosophical tradition than he is to Plato, and much 
more deeply influenced by the former than by the latter. Dr. Kristeller 
points it out himself, stating that Ficino, in his Theologia Platonica 
de Immortalitate animarum follows throughout the scholastic method of 
demonstration. . . . Certain important concepts, such as essentia and 
esse, perfectio and “hierarchy of being”, are derived directly from 
the scholastics, while other important theories such as primum in 
aliquo genere and the appetitus naturalis clearly contain scholastic 
elements (p. 14). “Many metaphysical statements and arguments 
show a close relationship to Thomas, especially to his Summa Contra 
Gentiles. Even more profound is the influence of Augustine, from 
whose works Ficino quotes entire pages. Augustine is Ficino’s guide 
and model in his attempt to reconcile Platonism with Christianity. 
Many of Ficino’s shorter treatises are Augustinian in style. His 
emphasis on the relation between the soul and God is also due to 
Augustinian inspiration” (p. 15). To these names one could have 
added many more, especially those of Boethius, whom I am rather 
astonished not to see mentioned at all, and of Cicero, quoted by Dr. 
Kristeller only twice (pp. 278, 300). And yet it is clear that Ficino’s 
own theory of love is based much more on Cicero than on Plato. 
The persistence of scholastic tradition, or better to say, of scholastic 
traditions, in the thinking of Marsilio Ficino is, of course, perfectly 
natural. Just as natural, but, alas, rather unfortunate is the fact that 
Ficino seems to be unable to unravel their often opposing and some- 
times incompatible trends and patterns of reasoning. Thus for instance 
in his theory of the primum in aliquo genere, the importance of which 
in the metaphysics of Ficino is justly stressed by Dr. Kristeller, 
Ficino identifies the platonic idea (so for instance the aequalitas) 
with the maximum or primum in genere, and this maximum or primum 
with the infinite degree (pp. 154 sq.), and argues that no order, at 
least no hierarchical order, is possible without such a primum because 
all the degrees of such an order must be determined by their distance 
from the primum. Of course it would be unjust to blame Ficino for 
not having had a better conception of the infinite. Still . . . The 
structure of the theory of appetitus naturalis is not much better; 
it leads finally (pp. 380 sq.) to a conception of intellect and will 
which presents them both as natural potencies, determined by the 
object which one of them (the intellect) considers sub specie vert 
and the other, the will, sub specie boni (pp. 260 sq.). This, in its 
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turn, leads Ficino to a rather peculiar theory of freedom which reduces 
it to the arbitrariness of choice (electio) consecutive to that of the 
discursive thought (ratio). 

All that does not, of course, make Ficino a man of the Middle Ages. 
Quite on the contrary. It only underlines the peculiar, Janus-like 
character of the Renaissance itself, which is Middle Ages looking 
backwards to classical antiquity and forward to the liberation from 
tradition: from every kind of tradition. 

The chief problem, or, if one prefers, the chief intuition of Marsilio 
Ficino is that of the soul, and therefore little by little (having un- 
raveled this process is a great merit of Dr. Kristeller’s) it becomes 
the chief reality of his world, the chief ontological category of his 
philosophy. Ficino’s own soul is full of inguietudo: it seeks God on 
both of the traditional ways of the medieval godseekers: the way of 
reason and the way of will, or, which is the same, the way of con- 
templation and the way of love (it is rather characteristic of Ficino, 
and should have been pointed out by Dr. Kristeller, that he cannot 
make a choice between the contradictory and incompatible traditions 
and simply juxtaposes them). Yet the soul of Ficino is not the 
medieval, mystical (one should stop speaking about the “mystic” of 
Ficino and confusing mystic with theosophy), augustinian soul. It is 
the soul of the man of the Renaissance, the man who discovered the 
attraction of the corporeal, qualitative world; a soul which loves not 
only God, but the world and the body. The soul in the philosophy of 
Ficino is guodam modo omnia; and so it comes to occupy the central 
position in his world (p, 398), “between those things that are only 
eternal and those that are only temporal . . . like a kind of bond be- 
tween them”, being “the true connection of the things .. . the center of 
nature, the middle of all things, the series of the world, the face of 
all, the knot and the bond of the universe” (p. 359); of a universe 
which, in order to be able to give to the soul the central position, 
Ficino divides in five degrees or substances: God, Angel, Soul, 
Quality, and Body, so that “if you descend from God you find it on 
the third grade of the descent; and also on the third grade of the 
ascent” (p. 401). 

But the “soul” is nothing more than the sum of our experience of 
ourselves.“In other words”, concludes Dr. Kristeller in his investiga- 
tion, “man and his attitudes constitute the point of departure of 
Ficino’s philosophy” (p. 401). Thus, we could add, the cosmology 
(and theology) of Ficino is nothing but a mythical anthropology which 
clearly foreshadows and prepares, or even contains, Pico’s glorifica- 
tion of the dignity of man (cf. p. 407, 9). 

One final remark: It is a pity that Dr. Kristeller quotes Ficino in 
English and does not give us the Latin text of his numerous quota- 
tions (so numerous that sometimes the same text appears more than 
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of the Platonism of Marsilio Ficino (cf. the masterful analysis of the 
mingling together of the ideas of the One and the Mind,. pp. 167 ff., 
the problem of ratio or ratio platonica compared with the truth of 
the Christian religion, pp. 28 sq., the introduction of the idea of 
resurrection pp. 195, 390, etc. etc.). As for myself, I would go even 
farther. It seems to me rather obvious that Ficino is much nearer 
to the medieval philosophical tradition than he is to Plato, and much 
more deeply influenced by the former than by the latter. Dr. Kristeller 
points it out himself, stating that Ficino, in his Theologia Platonica 
de Immortalitate animarum follows throughout the scholastic method of 
demonstration. . . . Certain important concepts, such as essentia and 
esse, perfectio and “hierarchy of being’, are derived directly from 
the scholastics, while other important theories such as primum in 
aliquo genere and the appetitus naturalis clearly contain scholastic 
elements (p. 14). “Many metaphysical statements and arguments 
show a close relationship to Thomas, especially to his Summa Contra 
Gentiles. Even more profound is the influence of Augustine, from 
whose works Ficino quotes entire pages. Augustine is Ficino’s guide 
and model in his attempt to reconcile Platonism with Christianity. 
Many of Ficino’s shorter treatises are Augustinian in style. His 
emphasis on the relation between the soul and God is also due to 
Augustinian inspiration” (p. 15). To these names one could have 
added many more, especially those of Boethius, whom I am rather 
astonished not to see mentioned at all, and of Cicero, quoted by Dr. 
Kristeller only twice (pp. 278, 300). And yet it is clear that Ficino’s 
own theory of love is based much more on Cicero than on Pilato. 
The persistence of scholastic tradition, or better to say, of scholastic 
traditions, in the thinking of Marsilio Ficino is, of course, perfectly 
natural. Just as natural, but, alas, rather unfortunate is the fact that 
Ficino seems to be unable to unravel their often opposing and some- 
times incompatible trends and patterns of reasoning. Thus for instance 
in his theory of the primum in aliquo genere, the importance of which 
in the metaphysics of Ficino is justly stressed by Dr. Kristeller, 
Ficino identifies the platonic idea (so for instance the aequalitas) 
with the maximum or primum in genere, and this maximum or primum 
with the infinite degree (pp. 154 sq.), and argues that no order, at 
least no hierarchical order, is possible without such a primum because 
all the degrees of such an order must be determined by their distance 
from the primum. Of course it would be unjust to blame Ficino for 
not having had a better conception of the infinite. Still . . . The 
structure of the theory of appetitus naturalis is not much better; 
it leads finally (pp. 380 sq.) to a conception of intellect and will 
which presents them both as natural potencies, determined by the 
object which one of them (the intellect) considers sub specie veri 
and the other, the will, sub specie boni (pp. 260 sq.). This, in its 
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turn, leads Ficino to a rather peculiar theory of freedom which reduces 
it to the arbitrariness of choice (electio) consecutive to that of the 
discursive thought (ratio). 

All that does not, of course, make Ficino a man of the Middle Ages. 
Quite on the contrary. It only underlines the peculiar, Janus-like 
character of the Renaissance itself, which is Middle Ages looking 
backwards to classical antiquity and forward to the liberation from 
tradition: from every kind of tradition. 

The chief problem, or, if one prefers, the chief intuition of Marsilio 
Ficino is that of the soul, and therefore little by little (having un- 
raveled this process is a great merit of Dr. Kristeller’s) it becomes 
the chief reality of his world, the chief ontological category of his 
philosophy. Ficino’s own soul is full of inguietudo: it seeks God on 
both of the traditional ways of the medieval godseekers: the way of 
reason and the way of will, or, which is the same, the way of con- 
templation and the way of love (it is rather characteristic of Ficino, 
and should have been pointed out by Dr. Kristeller, that he cannot 
make a choice between the contradictory and incompatible traditions 
and simply juxtaposes them). Yet the soul of Ficino is not the 
medieval, mystical (one should stop speaking about the “mystic” of 
Ficino and confusing mystic with theosophy), augustinian soul. It is 
the soul of the man of the Renaissance, the man who discovered the 
attraction of the corporeal, qualitative world; a soul which loves not 
only God, but the world and the body. The soul in the philosophy of 
Ficino is guodam modo omnia; and so it comes to occupy the central 
position in his world (p. 398), “between those things that are only 
eternal and those that are only temporal .. . like a kind of bond be- 
tween them”, being “the true connection of the things . . . the center of 
nature, the middle of all things, the series of the world, the face of 
all, the knot and the bond of the universe” (p. 359); of a universe 
which, in order to be able to give to the soul the central position, 
Ficino divides in five degrees or substances: God, Angel, Soul, 
Quality, and Body, so that “if you descend from God you find it on 
the third grade of the descent; and also on the third grade of the 
ascent” (p. 401). 

But the “soul” is nothing more than the sum of our experience of 
ourselves.“In other words”, concludes Dr. Kristeller in his investiga- 
tion, “man and his attitudes constitute the point of departure of 
Ficino’s philosophy” (p. 401). Thus, we could add, the cosmology 
(and theology) of Ficino is nothing but a mythical anthropology which 
clearly foreshadows and prepares, or even contains, Pico’s glorifica- 
tion of the dignity of man (cf. p. 407, 9). 

One final remark: It is a pity that Dr. Kristeller quotes Ficino in 
English and does not give us the Latin text of his numerous quota- 
tions (so numerous that sometimes the same text appears more than 
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once). This seems even more regrettable when one considers that 
the works of Ficino are not in everybody’s hands (they are lacking 
even in the library of Columbia University). 


ALEXANDRE Koyreé 
Ecore Lisre pes Hautes Erupss 


Milton and the Puritan Dilemma, 1641-1660. By Artuur BARKER. 
Toronto, The University of Toronto Press, 1942. Pp. xxiv, 440. 


This volume is No. 1 in a new series of “Studies and Texts” published 
by the Department of English of the University of Toronto. If other 
volumes keep up the high standard set by this one, literary scholarship 
will be greatly enriched. Mr. Barker has written a book that demon- 
strates deep learning and a sound comprehension of what is genuinely 
significant in Milton studies. 

The problem which the Puritans faced in this period—dilemma 
hardiy seems the precise word—was the reformation of the church 
and the establishment of liberty, both private and political. Before 
1640, when the Puritans were crusaders against episcopacy and could 
state their purposes in broad generalities, they maintained a reasonably 
unified point of view. But when they attained to power and control, 
they had to define their terms and state specific aims. From this point 
onward any semblance of unanimity disappeared and they found 
themselves broken into countless debating societies. Their political 
views ranged from the conservatism of the Presbyterians to the 
radicalism of the Levellers, with variations almost as infinite as the 
individuals who argued. The paths to the twin goals of reformation 
and liberty often seemed to lead in opposite directions. The search 
for some means of attaining one goal without losing the other occupied 
the attention of some of the best minds of the time. It was natural 
that Milton should have applied himself to this problem. 

Mr. Barker’s study is concerned with an interpretation of Milton’s 
views as expressed in his prose works. If anyone should question the 
omission of Milton’s poetry, the author himself answers “that a full 
and exact understanding of Milton’s prose is essential to a complete 
understanding of his great poems, and that the prose is full of interest 
in itself”. And he might have added that a detailed interpretation 
of that prose, such as he has given, is quite enough for one book. 
Future interpreters of Milton’s political and social views as found in 
his poems cannot overlook the foundation provided by Mr. Barker's 
analysis of the prose. 

Milton does not emerge from this searching inquiry as a consistent 
and logical thinker. Like many of his brethren, he was often confused 
and muddled as he argued the vexed questions of church government, 
political liberty, and individual rights. Nor, as Professor William 
Haller has also demonstrated, was Milton an original thinker and 
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pioneer in the advocacy of reforms and liberties. What emerges from 
Mr. Barker’s work is a new respect for Milton as an earnest and 
zealous searcher after truth, one who was not afraid of relinquishing 
an old opinion—even one that he had stoutly championed—for a 
better one. Though that may represent inconsistency, it is also proof 
of intellectual progress. Milton was keenly intelligent and courageous 
—qualities which he manifested in his political writings—and his 
prose contains many great statements which became current coin in 
the realm of liberalism. But Mr. Barker issues a warning against 
reading “into his phrases—the good of the people, natural right, 
liberty and equality—the modern meanings which they did not have 
for him”, 

Students of belles-lettres, lamenting that a poet of Milton’s stature 
should have wasted his time on controversial prose, have made some- 
times an unnecessary mystery of his motives. To the historical critic, 
there is no mystery. As Mr. Barker once more clearly shows, Milton 
believed himself entrusted with a high responsibility to serve the 
state. As a legatee of the Renaissance, he could not conceive of a 
great poet hiding in the cloister while the world of action demanded 
his services. Mr. Barker suggests that Milton’s dream was a part of 
the tradition of Christian humanism which held out the hope of a 
“holy community in which activity and contemplation should have 
been perfectly combined”. And he concludes that Milton’s prose 
reflects the Christian humanism of himself and his Puritan contem- 
poraries. “That conclusion”, he adds, “will be unpalatable only to 
such as suppose Puritan thought was incapable of producing anytking 
but the obscurantism of a Thomas Edwards or the hypocrisy of a 
Tribulation Wholesome.” 

Some of the detail of this volume is of concern chiefly to Milton 
specialists, who may disagree among themselves over certain of Mr. 
Barker’s interpretations. But the book has a value beyond Milton 
scholarship. It is a useful contribution to the growing literature which 
seeks to show the breadth and scope of Puritan thought and to correct 
the notion that the fanaticism of Praise God Barebones is typical 
of Puritanism. 

Mr. Barker’s subject-matter does not lend itself to the writing of 
exciting prose, but the author is to be congratulated upon the clarity 
of his diction and his freedom from pedantic jargon. 

Louris B. WRIGHT 


San Marino, CALtrorn1a 


Philosophical Essays in Honor of Edgar Arthur Singer, Jr. Edited by 
F. P. Clarke and M. C. Naum. Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1942. Pp. x, 377. 


“The inception of this volume . . . lies in the desire of former 
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students to express in an appropriate manner the respect and the 
affection in which they hold the man whose ideas have come to be 
integral to their own ways of thinking and the rigor of whose philo- 
sopical method has served as a too often unattainable standard for 
the evaluation of their own efforts to perfect techniques in various 
fields of research. ... It was not the assumption of the editors that 
each individual essay should apply the exact methodology of Professor 
Singer to the problem considered. Yet the diversity of the essays does 
indeed give evidence of the influence and suggestiveness of a sys- 
tematic philosophy...” and “. . . will aid in the fuller comprehension 
of a philosophy which insists upon sound empirical method through 
the technique of experimental science . . .” (Preface, pp. v, vii). 

The volume provides the promised diversity and reflects Professor 
Singer’s insistence upon empirical method, but it does little to interpret 
or extend Professor Singer’s own philosophical thinking, It is un- 
fortunate that no attempt is made (save very inadequately in the 
brief Preface) to assess his chief contributions to philosophy or to 
survey his writings as a whole. (A Bibliography of his writings has 
fortunately been included.) Such an attempt might have given the 
volume some degree of unity. As it stands, it is a collection of essays 
on so many different subjects and so unequal in quality that its only 
justification as a bound volume is the “respect and affection” of the 
contributors for Professor Singer himself. 

The twenty-one essays fall into four groups, nine in the field of 
“Methodology and Science”, three in “Ethics and Religion”, four 
in “Aesthetics”, and five in “History”. Two of the most valuable 
essays are Arthur O. Lovejoy’s “On The Criteria and Limits of 
Meaning” and J. H. Randall’s “Newton’s Natural Philosophy: Its 
Problems and Consequences”. The former “shows that empirical veri- 
fiability, in any exact sense of the expression, has nothing whatever 
to do with the meaningfulness of propositions and need have nothing 
to do with their truth, since no science and no philosophy would be 
possible if it were accepted as the sole and universal criterion of 
meaning and of truth. The reductio ad absurdum of that general 
theory is the apparently unconscious but useful achievement of the 
phase of recent positivism which has here been reviewed. But on the 
original question of “the meaning of ‘meaning’” it has contributed 
only confusion, made manifest by self-contradiction” (p. 23). The 
latter is a brilliant analysis of the conflicting mathematical and 
empirical strands in Newton’s thinking. G. H. Clark’s “BANTAZIA 
in Plotinus” is a very helpful study of Plotinus’ use of the imagination 
and includes a translation of crucial passages (IV, iii, 23, 29, 30, 31) 
of the Enneads and a useful index to other relevant passages. Equally 
valuable is I. Husik’s “The Categories of Aristotle”, part of which 
has already appeared in the Journal of Philosophy (Aug. 3, 1939). 
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F. P. Clarke’s “Kant and Thomas Aquinas on the Proofs for the 
Existence of God” is suggestive but too brief to be convincing. W. D. 
Wallis’ “David Hume’s Contribution to Social Science” is a timely 
reminder that “Hume paved the way to much of our present day 
social science...” (p. 371). 

The remaining essays are, for the most part, either so technical 
and restricted in scope that they would appear more appropriately in 
non-philosophical journals, or so general that they fail to exemplify 
Professor Singer’s “rigor of philosophical method”. H. B. Smith’s 
“Postulates of Empirical Thought” and M. C. Nahm’s “Ateleological 
Theories of Aesthetic” are both reprints but merit inclusion in the 
volume, I am not qualified to pass judgment on C. W. Churchman’s 
“Towards a General Logic of Propositions”. E. F. Flower’s “Two 
Applications of Logic to Biology” and M. I. Pennypacker’s “Bio- 
logical Phenomena Which a Definition of Life Must Include” deal, 
from different points of view, with the problem of defining and 
explaining “life” as a basic category in biology. E. R. Guthrie, 
F. W. Irwin, and M. G. Preston, all psychologists, consider at length 
and rather inconclusively “The Principle of Associative Learning”, 
“The Concept of Volition in Experimental Psychology”, and “The 
Experience Theory of the Social Attitudes”. T. A. Cowan’s “Towards 
an Experimental Definition of Criminal Mind” is a useful study of 
legal definitions and procedures viewed from an “objective” stand- 
point. The remaining essays in the volume, in the fields of ethics, 
religion, and aesthetics, are occasionally illuminating and informative. 

In short, many philosophers will wish to read one or more essays 
in this volume; few, if any, are likely to read the volume as a whole. 


THEODORE M. GREENE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The following books have been received: 


Sociocultural Causality, Space Time. A Study of Referential Principles of 
Sociology and Social Science. By Pitrrtm A. Soroxtn. Durham, North 
Carolina, Duke University Press, 1943. Pp. x, 246. 

Law and Learning Theory: A Study in Legal Control. By UNDERHILL 
Moore and Cuarites C, CALLAHAN. New Haven, Conn., The Yale Law 
Journal Company, Inc., 1943. Pp. vi, 136. 

A Contribution to the Theory of the Living Organism. By W. E. AGar. 
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Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. 207. 

Medievalia et Humanistica. Fasciculus secundus. By Various AUTHORS. 
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The Hippocratic Oath. Text, Translation and Interpretation. By Lupwic 
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No. I. Editor: Henry E. Sicerist. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
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Sobre la Historia de la Filosofia. Por FrRANctsco ROMERO. Tucuman, Uni- 
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Meaning; G. Watts Cunningham, On the Linguistic Meaning-Situation; 
Felix Kaufmann, Verification, Meaning, and Truth. 
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las and Pareto; Arthur Child, The Problem of Imputation Resolved; 
Charles A. Madison, Henry David Thoreau: Transcendental Individualist. 
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Illustrated) ; A. H. Johnson, “Truth, Beauty and Goodness” in the Philos- 
ophy of A. N. Whitehead; Alf Ross, Imperatives and Logic; Vassily 
Pavlov, Mathematics for the Doctor in the Million; Paul Meadows, The 
Scientific Use of Historical Data. 

SoctaL Research XI 1: Wesley C. Mitchell, Economics in a Unified 
World; Alfred Kahler, The Public Debt in the Financial Structure; 
Eduard Heimann, Franz Oppenheimer’s Economic Ideas; Richard Schiiller, 
Hungary, A Danubian Problem; Ephraim Fischoff, The Protestant Ethic 
and the Spirit of Capitalism—The History of a Controversy; Max 
Wertheimer, Gestalt Theory (With a Foreword by Kurt Riezler); H. M. 
Kallen, The American Worker and his Education (Note). 

Tre AntiocH Review III 4: David Lewis, Socialism over the Border: 
Canada’s C.C.F.; Eaton Mazxwell, Canada Looks to the Postwar; James 
Rorty, Health under the Social Security Tent; Walter Johnson, Senatorial 
Strategy, 1919-20: Will It Be Repeated?; M. C. Otto, Scientific Humanism ; 
Albert Guérard, Germany and the European Nation; Max G. Mercer, 
That Postwar “Dream” House; Lilo Linke, Literary Life in the Tropics; 
J. Saunders Redding, The Black Man’s Burden; Edwin Berry Burgum, 
Virginia Woolf and the Empty Room; Herman Schnurer, Subsidies: or 
Vitamins Are Good for You; Lest We Forget; The Editors, We Note. 
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THE PERSONALIST XXV I: The Editor, “The Measure of a Man”; Paul 
R. Helsel, The Beginnings of Personalism in Constructive Thought; Wilbur 
Long, Personalism in Oriental Thought; Merritt Moore Thompson, Per- 
sonalism in the Present Day Philosophy of Education; Philip Merlan, An 
Idea of Freud’s in Plato; Schuyler Dean Hoslett, The Epicurean “Good 
Life”; Max Cosman, Thoreau Faced War. 

TuHoucut XEX 72: F. S. Campbell, Poland’s Eastern Frontier; N. S. 
Timasheff, The Problem of Russia in Postwar Reconstruction; Karl Bode, 
Reflections on a Reasonable Peace; Goetz A. Briefs, The Roots of Totalism; 
James E, Tobin, Alexander Pope 1744-1944: Personality and Reputation; 
Rudolph Arbesmann, The Dead Bridegroom Motif in South American Folk- 
lore; Hunter Guthrie, Religious Foundations of Peace; Raymond R. Gog- 
gin, The Race Question and the Negro; Barry Byrne, An Authentic Ameri- 
can Architect. 

Tue Review or Poritics VI 1: Frank O'Malley, The Education of Man; 
Helmut Kuhn, The Common Man on Trial; Hannah Arendt, Race-Thinking 
Before Racism; J. V. Ducattillon, The Church in the Third Republic; 
Sigfrido V. Gross-Brown, First Principles and the Paraguayan Constitu- 
tion. 

THe Hippert JouRNAL XLII 2: H. G. Wells, Memorandum on Biological 
Survival; Herbert L. Stewart, The Great Secularist Experiment; Gerhart 
H. Leibholz, Ideology in the Post-War Policy of Russia and the Western 
Powers; Hilda D. Oakeley, Is German Youth Morally Incurable?; Olwen 
W. Campbell, Political Remedy for a Motiveless World; G. H. Langley, 
Religious Education through Fellowship; E. W. Adams, The Problem of 
Pain as a Doctor Sees It; Edward Langton, The Passing of Satan; Johan 
Hansson, The Spirit of Evil; 7. K. Penniman, The Ethics of Dr. Julian 
Huxley; J. Minto Robertson, A Moratorium for Christianity; W. J. Ferrar, 
The Financial Experience of an Anglican Clergyman; S. H. Mellone, 
Survey of Recent Philosophical and Theological Literature. 

Tue Tuomist VII 1: Xavier Zubiri (R. S. Willis, Jr., tr.), Socrates and 
Greek Wisdom; R. C. Petry, The Social Character of Heavenly Beatitude ; 
Mortimer J. Adler and Walter Farrell, The Theory of Democracy—Part V. 

FRANCISCAN Stuples XXIV 4: Report of the Twenty-fifth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Franciscan Educational Conference: The Existence and Know- 
ability of God. 

JourNAL or THE History or Ipeas V 1: Fernand Baldensperger, Cli- 
macteric Years in English Romanticism; Eva Sanford, The Study of An- 
cient History in the Middle Ages; Paul Tillich, Existential Philosophy; 
Iredell Jenkins, Laissez-Faire Theory of Artistic Censorship; Hardin Craig, 
Hooker’s Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity—First Form; Louis Gottschalk, 
The French Parlements and Judicial Review; James Feibleman, Reid and 
the Origins of Modern Realism. 

THE JouRNAL OF RELIGION XXIV 1: Paul Lehmann, Toward a Protestant 
Analysis of the Ethical Problem; Helen Silving, The State Contract in the 
Old Testament; S. Vernon McCasland, The Demonic “Confessions” of 
Jesus; Charles Edward Smith, Clerical Violence in the Pontificate of 
Innocent III; Peter A. Bertocci, An Analysis of Macintosh’s Theory of 
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Religious Knowledge; Henry N. Wieman, Wieman Replies to Dubs and 
Bernhardt. 

Tue Review or Rewicion VIII 2: Alexander H. Krappe, Phaéton; Luit- 
pold Wallach, The Origin of Testimonia Biblica in Early Christian Litera- 
ture; Robert Leet Patterson, This-Worldliness and Otherworldliness, Time 
and Eternity; Edward O. Sisson, Whitehead’s Mysticism: A Review Article. 
3: Joseph L. Blau, The Maryland “Jew Bill”: A Footnote to Thomas 
Jefferson’s Work for Freedom of Religion; Robert E. Fitch, Crisis and 
Continuity in History; Frederick de W. Bolman, Jr., A Theology of the 
Non-Natural: A Review Article; John A. Hutchison, Human Nature and 
Social Reconstruction. 

Tue New Scuorasticism XVIII 1: Victor. M. Hamm, Burke and Meta- 
physics; Kato Kissely-Payzs, St. Augustine on Peace; John D. McKian, 
The Raison D’Etre of the Human Composite; Alphonse R. V onderabe, The 
Anatomic Substratum of Emotion. 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review XXVI 1: Hiram Rockwell Bennett, 
Salimbene ; William Norman Guthrie, Shakespeare’s “The Phoenix and the 
Turtle” (A Liberal’s Plea for Symbolic Orthodoxy) ; Lewis M. Hammond, 
Contemporary Conceptions of Sin, Grace, and Salvation; Charles W. 
Lowry, Jr., The Genesis and the Genius of Anglicanism (Church Congress 
Syllabus 8: “The Anglican Tradition,” Part III); Cyril C. Richardson, 
Christian Redemption; Hillyer H. Straton, Jesus, Exegisis, and War; 
Henry Sloane Coffin, An Anglican Precursor of the “Basic Principles”. 

SpecuLtuM XVIII 4: G. E. Woodbine, The Language of English Law; 
G. G. Coulton, The Last Generations of Mediaeval Monachism; S. M. 
Kuhn, The Vespasian Psalter and the Old English Charter Hands; W. M. 
Green, Hugo of St. Victor: De Tribus Maximis Circumstantiis Gestorum; 
L. C. MacKinney, An Unpublished Treatise on Medicine and Magic from 
the Age of Charlemagne; G. L. Haskins, A Forged Charter of William the 
Conqueror, 

Tue Britisn JourNnaAt or Psycnotocy XXXIV Part 2: William Brown, 
The psychology of modern Germany; H. Banister and M. Ravden, The 
problem child and his environment; W. H. Thorpe, Types of learning in 
insects and other arthropods, Part III. 

THe AMERICAN JouRNAL oF PsycHotocy LVII 1: M. Bentley, The Thea- 
ter of Living in Animal Psychology; H. M. Johnson, Multiple Contingency 
versus Multiple Correlation; An Old Time-Saving Way of Handling Multi- 
ple Contingency; L. A. Jeffress, Variations in Pitch; T. M. Livesay, The 
Relation of Economic Status to ‘Intelligence’ and to the Racial Derivation 
of High School Seniors in Hawaii; Studies from the Psychological Labora- 
tory of Sweet Briar College; B. Dichman, B. Preston, and H. K. Muil, 
Distance Judgments in Bright and in Dim Light; C. Johnson, M. Saunders, 
and H. K. Mull, The Effect of a Carrot Diet on Near-Sightedness; L. 
Woodruff and H. K. Mull, The Relation of Home Adjustment to Social 
Adjustment in Northern and in Southern College Students; T. D. Jones, 
An Instrument for the Study of Composition and Design and for the 
Investigation of Light and Color; M. A. Tinker and D. G. Patterson, Eye- 
Movements in Reading Black Print on White Background and Red Print 
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on Dark Background; E. L. Smith, American Doctorates in Psychology; 
R. H. Gundlach, The 1943 Meetings of the Bay-Area Division of the West- 
ern Psychological Association. 

PsyYCHOLOGICAL Review LI 1: Gustav Bergman and Kenneth W. Spence, 
The Logic of Psychological Measurement; Thomas W. Cook, Repetition 
and Learning—I. Stimulus and Response; William A. Hunt, Cecil L. Witt- 
son, and Herbert I. Harris, The Screen Test in Military Selection; Ken- 
neth W. Spence, The Nature of Theory Construction in Contemporary 
Psychology; H. M. Johnson, If-Then Relations in Paralogics; Theodore 
Louis Jahn, Brightness Enhancement in Flickering Light. 

JouRNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLtocy XXXIII 6: M. E. Thompson 
and C. C. Dove, A Further Study on the Bi-directional Goal Gradient in 
the Endless Maze; D. C. McClelland, Studies in Serial Verbal Discrimina- 
tion Learning: IV. Habit Reversal after Two Degrees of Learning; R. C. 
Davis, The Genetic Development of Patterns of Voluntary Activity; H. N. 
Peters, Experimental Studies of the Judgmental Theory of Feeling: VI 
Concrete Versus Abstract Sets in the Preference Judgments of Pictures; 
H. F. Harlow and T. Spaet, Problem Solution by Monkeys Following 
Bilateral Removal of the Prefrontat Areas: IV. Responses to Stimuli 
Having Multiple Sign Values; J. W. Coyne, H. E. King, J. Zubin, and 
C. Landis, Accuracy of Recognition of Sublimal Auditory Stimuli; P. 
Kellaway and C. Brighouse, A Simplified Oscillator Suitable for Auditory 
Research and Audiometry. XXXIV 1: H. L. Ansbacher, Distortion in 
the Perception of Real Movement; A. Chapanis, Spectral Saturation and 
Its Relation to Color-Vision Defects; E. A. Haggard and G. J. Rose, Some 
Effects of Mental Set and Active Participation in the Conditioning of the 
Autokinetic Phenomenon; H. E. King, C. Landis, and J. Zubin, Visual 
Subliminal Perception Where a Figure is Obscured by the Illumination of 
the Ground; K. Moore, The Effect of Controlled Temperature Changes on 
the Behavior of the White Rat; D. G. Paterson and M. A. Tinker, Eye 
Movements in Reading Optimal and Non-Optimal Typography; H. Schlos- 
berg, Consistent Conditioned Hand-Withdrawal in the Elementary Labora- 
tory. 

PHYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN XLI 2: W. H. D. Vernon, Psychology in Cuba; 
Georgene H. Seward, Psychological Effects of’ the Menstrual Cycle on 
Women Workers; Various Authors, Psychology and the War. 3. Ralph F. 
Berdie, Factors Related to Vocational Interests; David A. Grant, On 
“The Analysis of Variance in Psychological Research”; Various Authors, 
Psychology and the War. 

JewisH Soctat Stupies VI 1: Rudolf Glanz, Jew and Yankee: A Historic 
Comparison; Zosa Ssajkowski, The Decline and Fall of Provencal Jewry; 
Dora Askowith, The First Zionist Flag; Joseph L. Blau, Robert Burton 
and the Jews. } 





